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[ For the Albion. 

AN EXILE’S FAREWELL. 
Farewell to thee, England—I'm bound for the shore 
Where dark forests wave and wild cataracts roar, 
Where broad rivers roll and mountains arise 
With a grandeur of aspect that rivals the skies. 

But vain is my exile, my heart and my hand, 

And my best hopes are thine, ny own native land— 
First Isle of the ocean and queen of the sea, 

Land of my fathers, there’s nothing like thee. 
Farewell to thee, England—if ever an hour 

Of soul-felt regret o'er my spirit had power, 

If ever my heart hoped its last throb was near, 

Or e’er to my eye came sincerity’s tear, 
"T'was then when thy shores sank away from my view 
And my torn and wrong’d bosom fainted adieu. 
Farewell to thee, England—o’'er mountains or sea, 
Land of my fathers, there’s nothing like thee. 


Farewell to thee, England-—no distance or time, 

No friendship or love, no country or clime, 

Shall wring from my spirit one feeling or thought 

’Gainst the home which the blood of my forefathers bought 
Though I go to the land where liberty’s voice 

Has been heard to the skies, and millions rejoice 

In another and blood-bought home of the free, 

Still, land of my fathers, there’s nothing like thee. 


* * . * 7 * cd 


Farewell to jhee, England—in search of a home, 
In far distant lands broken hearted I roam, 
With no friend and no hope in my exile to share, 
Save the friend and the hope that for ever dwell there! 
Farewell to thee, England—take all that is mine, 
My first love and last leve, they all, all are thire ~ 
Aad the memory of thee is extacy, 
Oh land of my fathers, there's nothing like thee. W. Z. 
—_ 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO WARSAW 
IN 1828. | 
BY A FIELD OFFICER. 

Such universal interest is shown in the present day for the fate of that | 
nation whose capital I visited in the year 1828, that I have thought a re- 
cord of the various circumstances which came under my own immediate 
observation upon that occasion, may be acceptable to the readers of the | 
United Service Journal. 

I have seen the notes on Warsaw by H. D. J. taken in 1883, and in- 
serted inthe April Number of this Journal, and I beg to assure H. D. J 
that the same marked and condescending attention which he received 
from his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine at that time, 
was continued to myself and fellow-travellers in the same handsome and | 
flattering manner on the occasion of our visit in 1828. 

In the month of July of that year, myself anda party of officers after 
leaving Moscow, and travelling for the space of twelve days and nights, 
arrived at Warsaw. On the journey our carriages had been so much | 
injured by the furious driving, which is often the case in that country, 
that at Smolensko we were detained a considerable time, in order to af- 
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ford them the necessary repairs. Each carriage was drawn by four | 
horses abreast, driven by a coachiman in a somewhat singular costume, | 
his dress being composed of asheep-skin, the wool turned inwards for a | 


» coat, with blue-striped or white cotton trowsers, his breast covered with | 
Sa longand shaggy beard, and his hair cut very short behind, and general- 


ly clean shaved on the upper part of the back of the neck; a black hat, | 
broad at the top, with broad band and large steel buckle. which he inva | 


he takes his place on the box of the carriage, and, generally speaking, 
drives well and with great velocity, more especially on descending or 
scending a hill. The pace on descending is to!erably moderate at first, | 
ut about half-way down, the horses are pressed into a gallop, their pace 
increases, and they pass the Corduroy Bridge, which is generally over | 
some little water-course, at the bottom, at their greatest speed; this ve- 


hem, being urged on ull the time by the ¢ racking of the whip and the 
nimated cheering of our driver. After resting a short time, the process 
is repeated. They donot consider their horses much: on one oceasion 
e travelled in the night with the same horses a distance of fifty-one 
English-miles, which was performed in little more than five hours and a} 
ialf. There is something in the vigorous charge, if I may so call it, by 
our horsesextremely exciting. The strained muscle. the swelled and 





animals, and when thus at full speed, with their distended nostrils and 


varied attitudes, they have a most classical and beautiful appearance 
the ancients. ‘The horses themselves are many of them of great beauty, 
fF Arabian cast, and an eve of fire 
to have the head inclined outwards and drawn towards the ground, so 
at the varied action of the four, arising from their different positions, 
pauses them always to be groaped in a very picturesque style. The} 


















r verst, which inclades the usual fee given to the coachman; offer but | 
fn extra ruble to him, however, and he will drive you at any rate, even | 


ive speed is at times dangerous, and liable to be attended with incon- 


iately reported to the Governor and Grand Duke, and in the evening 


ion to attend a review the uext morning at four o'clock, of the Rus- | 





; tomycompanion, whep the Duke proceeded rownd the room, addres- 
} sing everv one in turnin the same agreeatie aad unaffected manner 


van and Polish troops, which were then encamped afew miles from the | two days after, accompanied by an invitation for us to attend it was 
own. The invitation was accompanied by an offer of borses for the! afterwards informed, that this cavalry review was suddenly ordered, 
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| field, with an intimation that any style of dress would be suitable for the | 


occasion. We all felt very much gratified by this early mark of atten- 
tion, more particularly by the very polite and gentlemanly manner im! 
which it was communicated to us by the aid-de-camp. The reader can 
well imagine, that after travelling for twelve days and nights in the 
months of July and August, we found ourselves greatly fatigued on our| 
arrival, more especially as we found no bedson the road, except at Smo- 
lensko, with little to eat but what we took withus from Moscow, which | 
consisted of some tea, dried tongues, and porteble soup. in the villages, 

however, we found eggs, milk, and butter, but the black bread the hor- 

ses themselves would scarcely touch. 

In this state of bodily fatizue, a second invitation was very soon 
brought to us by the aid-de-camp of the Governor of Warsaw, request. | 
ing that he might be allowed to present us to his Imperial Highness at 
Belvidera Palace the next morning at three o'clock; at the same time | 
accompanying the invitation by arequest that we should take our seats | 
in his carriage to convey us there, and also to the field afterwards. Un-| 
der the circumstances of our journey, the idea of rising at two o'clock 


| the next morning was not a very agreeable one, and I am sorry to say 


that two of the party failed in their endeavours to accomplish the under- 
taking, by which they lost the honour of the presentation, and as fine a 
review of 45,000 men as ever was witnessed by any military men. Some 
forty or fifty officers of rank in the Russian and Polish services attended | 
thelevee. On our arrival at Belvidera we passed through the hall of| 
the palace up stairs, and in an adjoining room to the one we all assem- | 
bledin, coffee was served to afew. Soon after we descended again in- 
to the hall, when I was directed to take my station immediately to the 
right of the door through which the Grand Duke was toenter. My tra 


| velling companion was placed next to me, and from our right the re- 


mainder of those present formed a circle round the hall to the door 

again. His Imperial Highness on entering commenced with myself. and 

in a very polite and condescending manner, made many inquiries as to | 
where I had served, my regiments, where I bad come from, and how [} 
liked Russia? appearing pleased, when in answering him, 1 informed | 
bim that [had had the honour of serving under the “Great Captain” in } 
the Peninsula. Questions much to the same effect were also addressed | 


There was a Major in the French service present, and | could not help 
remarking that his reception was not very cordial; indeed, I am not} 
sure whether he had an invitation to the review, for L never saw him af- | 


| ter. At the conclusion of the levee we drove to the camp, where we | 


found horses ready provided and accoutred for us 


| the Governor that the Grand Duke would like me to keep near him in 


I was informed | 


the field during the review, and we both galloped up to the ground | 
where his Highnessthen was. Orders were instantly given, and opera- | 
tions commenced with the whole corps d’armée, which consisted of | 
45,000 Russian and Polish infantry and foot artillery,—those very men | 
who are now crossing their bayonets with each other. His Imperial 

Highness directed all the movements himself: the plan was an attack of | 
the whole army ona supposed enemy, and the ground on which it took | 
place, was that on which a great battle had formerly been fought between 

the Swedes and Poles; indeed, even now there are many traces of the 

old works remaining. At the conclusion, some of these works were car- | 


| ried by the troops at the point of the bayonet, and with the loud cheer- 


ing of the soldiers the review finished. The officers on the Grand 


| Duke's staff informed me that they were not made acquainted with any | 


of the movements before they arrived in the field, and that this was in- 
variably the case ; from the extent of the lines the Staff on that day, I 
am sure, had no sinecure of it. The Grand Duke did me the honour to | 
point out every thing worthy of notice during the whole review, and 
appeared very anxious to know what impression it made upon me, forin 
my conversation with others, he invariably made inquiry of them what 
I had been saying. On one occasion, in consequence of my having 
made some observation about the French mode of putting on a knap- 
sack, he asked me if I had seen his, and immediately sent Gen. F—— 
to halt a Polish regiment of the Guards, then marching in line, one thou- 


alluding to the facility with which the men could pile their arms, and | 
take off and put on their knapsacks. J was requested to ride upand ex-| 
amine them, which I did, and dismounting, went through the ranks of a, 
company or two; the officers of those companies attended me with Gen. | 
F , explaining and pointing out every thing for my notice. 





Thad an opportunity of seeing a great deal of this army both on this} 
45.000 men together is at all times a magnifice od 
sight, and I think on this occasion was as near perfection as could be 

I must say I have <eldom seen finer men, or men move better under 
arms; they are also very well appointed It was a sight, indeed, not 
to be surpassed in beauty with that number of men. The movements 
were chiefly in adv ance. with clouds of skirmishers ; many very beauti- | 
ful squares were formed of two battalions, inthe same manner they are 


interior economy 


angles. This was particularly pointed out, and I was informed by a ge- | 
neral officer, that in the former war with Turkey, he witnessed a square | 


slaughtered to a man. And. if I recollect rightly, something of the! 


The near and off horses are trained | same nature took place near Varna in the late war, and since I was at | ever saw 


Warsaw. 
The movements and maneuvring over, they marched past in close | 
column. I was placed immediately on the right of the Grand Duke. 


sual rate of travelling, with four horses, is from fourteen to sixteen who occasionally with his hand resting on my leg or the saddle, pointed | war 
ersts per hour, for the small sum of not more than three-pence sterling | out to my notice any particular regiment or officer that had been dis-| me that they never knew what living was either before or since their 


tinguished during the war. To many regiments in passing, he repeated 
the word Ka-ra-shaw, in a tone of oaielaation at what they had done, | 


| year previous 


| = - 
and on our account, for which I understood we got any thing but the 
* blessings” of the cavalry officers. It was notto have taken = be until 
after the return of the Grand Duke from his tour of inspection along the 
Frontier, which would have been about six weeks from that time. Laf- 
terwards recollected having made some observations during the day 
about the French cavalry, which I saw at the review at St. Ower the 
The Grand Duke immediotely asked me if I had seen 
his, which L answered in the negative. 1 was this circumstance, I have 
uo doubt, which caused the order vo be issued. 

Directions were e that we should be shewn the interior of the ca- 
valry barracks the followiag day, when we fowad them in ne little bustle 
preparing for the review, The stables are excellent, much more lofty 
than our own, everything tegular and in good order, but the men ap- 
peared alittle crowded imtheir barracks, and the rooms were generally 
very small, 

The review of 7000 cavalry and horse-artillery took place on the fol- 
lowing day as ordered, andthe Grand Duke again directed the whole as 
Hefore. Iwas again mounted on my fine old charger, whose martial 
bearing the day before pleased me much. It was politely offered, in 
ease I did not approve of him upon the former occasion, to provide me 
with another; but I had discovered that the sound of the teumpet and 
the roar of the cannon hadibeen his music all his life; I therefore mount- 
ed him again upon this oeeasion with a great deal of pleasare. There 
was « rocket-brigade out, mounted on carriages, which at alittle distance 
had all the appearance of being borse-artillery. The Grand Duke in- 
formed me, that he ordeved them out because they were English, “ Con- 
greve, Congreve,” meaning the rockets were of English iavention. I 
bad had an opportunity before of witnessing a trial of the Congreve 
reckets, not only in the field, but at St. Jean de Luz, before his Grace 
the Duke of Wellingtom ; and although 1 had formed a very humble 
opinion of them, I still did not feel the compliment the less on the part 
of the Grand Duke. The cavalry horses are very good, and they ma 
neeuvred beautifully; the Polish lancers are mounted on horses near 
sixteen hands high ; the horse-artillery were olso perfect, if it is possible 
to be so; their movements were rapid, and the horses very beautiful in 
figure with great strength, and every requisite for the sorviee they are 
intended for: these I understood to be chiefly from Russia. The 
review was eonche Ow taking up a particular position to witness 
a general charge of the whole of the cavalry inline. New, the united 
physical force of 7000 men and their horses, acting together at the same 
moment, and upon one general impulse, is a sight which most men never 
see—few men see but once—bnt which ull men should see; it is the ve- 
locity of lightning, united with the rush of a whirlwind, beautiful in 
sight and terrible in power. The whole of the line was preserved en- 
tire, with one exception, the flanks of a regiment of Polish lancers pres 
sed too much before its centre, and forced it quite out of the line to the 
rear: the circumstance appeared not to please the Grand Duke. The 
regiments after this all passed in review, and being again placed on the 
right hand of the Grand Duke, be as before drew my attention to parti- 
cular regiments and individuals in passing, as thus—“That officer is a 
Mahometan captain,” “that is young Prince Lieven,” “the regiment 
now passing distinguished itself on such an occasion.” In his turn, a 
young man of very good figure appeared; “that,” observed the Grand 

Juke, “isan American Yankee Doodle,” Yankee Doodle being added 
in afacetionstone. The observation not only made me smile, but also 
the American, Mr. Munro, and his men too, for it was said in so loud a 
tone of voice that they all heard it. This young man hadthe good for 
tune to be very much in favour with the Duke, generally dining at his 
table, and [ believe has since been appointed to the situation of aid-de- 
camp. The Duke rode up to a very fine-looking cavalry non-commis- 
sioned officer, ‘bearing his honours thick upon bim,” having several 
sturs and orders on his breast; I think he was keeping the ground. He 
familiarly gave him a slap on the thigh, then took his ear and gave it a 
gentle pull, at the same time exclaiming, “brave soldat,” &c. &c. It 
appears that this man had been particularly distinguished for his gallan- 
try during the retreat of the French army from Moscow 


We were shown during our stay every thing that was worth seeing, 


iably takes off to every person he meets on the road. ‘Thus equipped, | sand strong, and said, “ You shall see how soon my men can undress,” | both civil and military, and were in excellent hands, being consigned 


to the protection of no less a personage than Colonel the Baron . 
Aid-de-camp to His Imperial Highness, end Chief of Police of Warsaw. 
The military Bathing establishment is well worthy of notice. An 
order was sent to prepare it for our visit, anda variety of evolutions 
were performed with boats, pontoons, &c. &c. The mode of teachin 
the young men to swim was shown and explained; it is excellent, an 





city is continued up the hill in front as far as their strength will carry | and the following days, not only their movements under arms but their! many of the performances were most expert; several of them turned 


two or three somersets before reaching the water, from a height of 
twenty or thirty feet 

All strangers are very closely watched both in Russia and Poland, 
as well as other parts of the Continent, and in Warsaw they have no 
hesitation at all in transmitting you your letters from the post office 
open. There was a gentleman in Warsaw, during the time of our visit, 


who received a letter from a young Oxonian friend. The Universit 
throbbing vein, the eye of fire and flowing mane have a beautiful effect | formed against the attacks of the Turkish cavalry! So formidable are | wag was aware that the letter would, as a matter of course, be opened, 
when thus abreast. The animating cheers of the driver are answered by | the Turkish cavalry, that a square of two thousand thas formed, twelve | and on that account by way of a joke, he couched it in true college 
the quick-drawn breath and increased exertion on the part of the noble | deep, is not secure against them without a couple of field-pieces at the} slang vi , 


They would not have found much difficulty in deciphering 
Greek or Latin, but he compiled such a string of unintelligible, untrans- 
latable phrases, that the devil himself could not make head or tail of it, 


and, in fact, are an exquisite living model of the celebrated works of | of 2000 men thus formed, but without the protection of the guns,| At the post office they were sadly puzzled, for they could not under. 


stand a word of it. I thiok it was the best composed thing of the sort 
I much fear our old friend the Baron is no more, as I think 
I saw his name amongst the list of those killed during the late insurrec- 
tion in Warsaw. He spoke in high terms of both Paris and London, 
having acc ompanied the royal visitors to both at the conclusion of the 
He was one of the party at the Pulteney Hotel, and declared to 


visit to London 
I think that the Russians may have a little the advantage of the Poles 


» the death of a horse, “ with the harness on his back ;” but such exces-| which was invariably replied to by the soldiers. I had the honour of | in size, but the latter are by far the more intelligent men. This distine- 


taking off my hat to the colours of each regiment as they passed, and | tion is very remarkable in the countenance, which I particularly ob- 


enience, asthe postmaster at each station has the power of detaining | from the situation I was in, and the marked attention towards me by the | served on one oceasion, when riding down in front of two brigades, one 
ou, or making you pay for a horse if he isin danger from over-driving. | Grand Duke, I fancied myself half a field-marshal before the dey was| of Russians and another of Poles nest to them, both of the guerd.. I 
We arrived at Warsaw about four o'clock in the afternoon, and drove , over. The review altegether occupied about four hours and a half, and! was present occasionelly during the performance of the evening service 
0 the Hotel de Vilna. ‘The arrival, believe, of all travellers, is imme- | at the conciasion I was informed that directions bad been given for! at sam-set, and found it rather an imposing and interesting 


everything to be shown us in Warsaw. We took our leave, and when | priest stands in front of each prigade, the soldiers in great coate and 
d 


ai mp from his Imperial Highness waited upon us, with an invi-} we were about driving off in our carriage, a message was brought from | forage caps, occasionally bow the 
devoutly attentive to the ceremony. 


the Grand Duke to say, that a review of bis cavalry would take place 





and cro themselves, seemingly 
The beautiful and amiable Princess Lowes was aniversally 


for the excellence of her private character; af that time the Graap 
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September 17, 





Duke aud tue Princess led « very retired life at (ne Palace of Beividera; | dominant object in the mind and heart of the young mother was her iu- sad case Of plague, aad the intaut of Suda 
the Duke was generally much occupied with military affairs. Warsaw fant daughter, and at times she would implore in atone the most piteous, | . : 
and Poland geuerally bad much improved under his government, and all | that they would restore her ebild. At otler momeuts she would clasp | not only did the child who was sleeping on 


the institutions of the country were in the best possible state, and the! her arms over her scorching breast, as though she held the little cherub 


cultivation in as good a state as could be desired. ‘The peasantry ap-| in her arms, and her parched lips would move as though she blessed it. 
peared to me to be very Lappy, and to have every comtort consistent Sometimes her haggard eye, as it glared across the apartment, seemed | Madame W 
The pablic roads were spacious aud in the best) to be filled with imaginary objects, and she would smile or frown as these 


with (heir situation 


possible order, more especiaily that from Brestieatowski to Warsaw aad | fantasies of her diseased brain were agreeable or otherwise. Meanwhile 


restaw, which is as foe a piece of macadamized road as can be seen, | her afflicted father, whom now she could not even know, much less re- | 
1 only except that from Petersburgh to Moscow. j _ | cognize his foad unwearying cares of ber, scarcely lett her bed-side for a | the plague, and strongly assumed as such by a scientific 

In conclusion { must here observe, that in the private society of War-; moment, but sat sometimes with Ler and ia bis, sometimes gazing fixed- 
saw, which consisted of course of a mixture of Russiass and Poles, 1} ly onthe form of his darling daughter that might almost be seen consu- | @ ; 
found politeness, hospitality, and a considerable degree of beauty. The| ming itself away like a statue of wax beforea glowing fire. The oid | TOUS disorder. But Dr. M'Lean was z 
very marked atteution shown me by his Imperial Highness the Grand | Turkish menial went and came, and supplied him with that food which 


recoliection of them with the wnost unfeigned pleasure; but, alas! what) { 


a change has comy over that unsappy laad since the time I speak of. | be still in Pera and the adjoining suburbs of Tophana, and Galata—so 
The banner of defiance has been raised, and what farther horrors may | stil, so silent the sick room, that the breathing of his dying child was 
be in store for her time alone cau suow, The protession of # soldier! dreadfully audible; and when this silence was interrupted by the bark- 


does not steel his heart agaiust the common feelings vl humanity; £) i 


of disease withers up the athletic form of the warrior whom the sword | « 
spares; where the humble peasant, driveu from his home by the geastly | { 
and fierce visage of the dewon of destruction, returns but to find bits ( 
once peaceful collage a unass of blackened ruins, a scene of desolation | | 


n ] 
and despair, standing as am ‘lancholy monument of his bl rhted hopes, | 


and of the bloodstained progress of the furious war. i 
—_ 
A STORY OF THE PLAGUE AT CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, 


From te New Monthly Magazine. 


of the mosque of ‘Tophaan were immediately below the house, and visi- 


ble from Madame W 


grown to a lovely little girl 


| ful contagion. but all those relatives and 
had the plague upon her, we 
no pretentions to medical scienee, asa proof of the 


| M’Lean, who devoted much of his time, and & 
deavours to ascertain the real nature of this destruc 


| for in writing an account of Madame W 
Duce, and the scenes [ bed witnessed during my stay, nad made such a) he eould hardly be said to taste in the bitterness of his grief, and which | preewt Bhn gs pen Bae Be Rae 
forcible impression on my mind, that | have ever ssuce recurred to the | he scarcely would have thought of bimseli. My friend always described | chamber in which she had died, and followed 


ame W—— had survived, and 
» Who was often my pet companion." But 
, on her mothes’s Lusom, and my 
ther's dying breath, escape the dread- 
ind friends whe had been with 
ith her, when of a certainty she 
ane Pee re equatly exempt from the contagion. 

is was in every way a striking case; it was held by many who had 
non-contagion of 
nan, the late Dr. 
Sually lost his bife ia en- 
iructive and most myste- 
guilty of an important omission, 
S$ case, he never mentioned 
caught the plague in the 
her mistress to the grave. 


riend Z—— who received her mo 





and in close contact w 





he nights he thus passed, as something most awful. Every thing would | Mt. Madden, who was at Constantinople at the time, and acquainted 


of the streets with his club. which is always heavily load :d with an iron 


fortunate lady, added to me, in reference to th 
| by the labours she had undergone in ope 


with the family, and who has mentioned the case in his book of Tra- 
vels,t says ** that several weeks alter Madame W—’s death. w 
servants were sent to open the apartment, which had been closed, and 
ng of some of those innumerable dogs that stray about Constantinople | '° move the bedding, one of them, immediately 

may, therefore, be allowed to express my regret at the horrible state of | without any master, and with whatever home the corners of the streets, plained of the closeness of the chamber; next day s! 
anarchy and confusion which at present reigas to the destruction of every | or the ruius of houses may «afford them; or when the Beckdji, or Tur- pa bane a tage ctr Peg, LP a Phe 
thing desirable im that beautial country,—where tie pestilential breath | kish watchman, going his round, struck at intervals the stone pavement 


hen two 


on entering, com- 
le had the plague, 
, the husband of the un- 
the Greek girl, that, fotigued 
ning and purifying the house, 





erule, and the hollow noise echoed through the long, narrow, dark street and oppressed by the heat of the day, she had thrown herself down and 


71 Pera, the sounds only served to render deeper still, and more grave- reposed some time on the mattress on which her mistress b 


ike, the solemn silence that succeeded them. 





Ezann,” at the stilly hourof darkness and sleep, broke on the ear like a 


ad expired. 


The tall white minarets | [n cases like these every accompanying circumstance, every detail 
however minute, should be noted and given; and the additional fact 
schamber. ‘They rose stark in the deep bluc | stated by Mr. W—will not perhaps be considered unimportant. 

| sky of night, like sheeted ghosts, and in addition to the sounds | have | 
| mentioned as interrupting at intervals the solemn silence, there proceed- 
ed from them, atthe Moslemin’s hours of prayers, the low, impressive | 
chaunt of the Muezzin, which, and more particularly, at the midnight | © e 
. | father ) | have had of the influence of the mind over this disease. In no 


The result of my inquiries into the history of the Plague at Constan 


tinople and elsewhere, would certainly go generally to confirm the re- 


marks with which Mr. Madden closes the case of Madame W 
“This is one of the many proofs (he alludes, of course,to Mr. Z—— hey 





In one part of Europe the Caolera still adds its horrors to those of | voice from another world. At these summonses to prayer, the poor old | other complaint is this influence so marked. ‘I'he man who is appreben- 
war, and though Engiaad is mercifully preserved from its visitation, the | Turk, who was always near at hand, and who had contracted a reverence | 8iVe Of contagion is always the first to take this disease ; fear is the pre- 
/ > ae a | Ai f P ne the cack 5 Ree . 1 : 

and affection for the Christian that so loved his daughter, would retire to | ¢SPosiNg cause oF plague; bad living and bodily debility are the proxi- 


voice of alarm does not cease to be heard among us—" the ery is still, @ | 
comes,” aud the talk is everywhere of fevers, and infections, and mortal | ¢ 
maladies. My last paper was on Quarantine, when 


the plagues must seem casy and natural. 
{ 





e the transition to} Christianfather and daughter were included in those prayers; the peti- 
| tionsfof the Mussuiman might be as efficacious at the throne of Heavenly 


1 corner of the room and mumble his devotions. It might be that the 


mate causes of the susceptibility of pestilence. [have always observed 
those who were most deeply interested in the patients fate; his father, 
mother, or wife, and who were constantly by his bed-side, were seldom 


4 P - p ¢ sie shite - anere . ae 
Among the friends [ acquired daring my residence at Constantinople, | grace and mercy, as purer and sounder homilies; bat it was not the will | @ttat ked, while the servants and strangers, who entered the room now 


there was nobody [ valued so much and with whom I passed so much of Providence that Madame W 


should be restored to health and to 





time as Me. C. Z——, @ native of the place, descended trom an Ameri-| her fond father, whose life seemed to depend upon hers. | 


can family and ialormed by travel aud the constant society of the better | 
class of Franks that frequent Pera 


Madame W- 


hero of his own tale 





I believe it was on the fourth day of ber dreadful malady that death 


two or three yeurs married to an Englishman attached to our consular | affec tionately to her dear parent, who bad growao pale, and thin, and 
establishment at Constantinople, and was recently the happy mother of | haggard, in watching over his darling child. She recommended—and 


a lovely iutant A father might be partial, but his praises of bis daugh- 
ter’s beauty and talent, and goodness of heart, lL have often heard con- | 
firmed by others, aod al! who had knowa Madame W—— seemed to | 
preserve the most alfectionate and admiring recollections of her. She | 
must, indeed, have been one of those gentle beings we occasionally hear 


what is there on earth so sacred as the recommendation of adying mother 
in behalf of her offspring 7—she recommended her infant to the protec- | 
tion of her sisters; sue spoke of the difficult and dangerous career of a 
girl deprived of a mother’s care, and she hoped that her dear dear Marie 
would supply a mother’s place. At intervals, when she saw her poor 


of, in our passage through life, whose names are never mentioned with-| father bowed down with grief, she would make an attempt at composure 
out eliciting emotion and melancholy regret—who seem to be a portion | and even gaiety: and her fine countenance would sparkle for a moment 


of the heart of every speaker, and of whom it is constantly said, ‘ Al! } 
if you had known her!’ One evening that Madame W was enter- 
taining her sisters and other near relations and some friends at Pera, she | 
felt of a sudden seriously indisposed. The plague was known to be in| 
Constantinople, but it was not raging toany great extent, and had searce- | 
ly crossed the Golden Horn to the Christian suburb. So little did the} 
party apprehend that the dread malady was among them, that they near- | 
y allfelt her pulse, and came in the closest contact with her. She cut | 
in fora game at whist, and when the family party broke up, she shook 
hands with all her friends, and embraced her father and ler sisters. 
That night her fever increased, ond the next morning as daylight broke 
into the room, and allowed her to see, Madame W—— discovered a | 





with its former vivacity, and her bright intellect. still exercise that in- 
fluence which when in bealth and happiness irradiated every society she 
frequented. It was after one of these efforts, that my friend, whose eyes 
were constantly riveted on her, saw a sudden change in her countenance } 
—there was an awful something flashed over it—a flitting shadow of 
mystery and solemnity—the reflection of coming immortality—a some- | 
thing like the shade of a bird high up in the heavens cast on a deep and 
solitary lake. The fond father passionately grasped her hand as though 
by physical force he would prevent that spirit’s eternal retreat. She fix- 
ed her large black eyes on his anxious face, and muttered ‘‘ Je meurs.” 
His arm was then round her attenuated waist, he clasped her closer to 
his bosom, he grasped her hand still firmer; a genile pressure—so gentle | 


and then, were generally infected.” Yet after this assertion of the pre- 
valence of mind and alfection, Mr. Madden is obliged to subjoin that he 
has known many Tarkish houses in Constantinople which have been 


The following details | gieaned | released her from her sufferings. Forsome hours before the awful mo- | Shut up after the death of every individual within their walls: this also has 
almost entirely from him, and heis himself the fond, devoted father—the | ment her reason was restored, and though weak and faint and with but 
his daughter, had been some | the “ shadow of a sound” for her voice, she spoked composediy and most 


heen pointed out to me at Smyrna as well as at the capital, and I have 
noted, that the houses that had been so desolated, were nearly without 
an exceptionthe houses of Turks, who take no preeautious against the 
plague, and can hardly be said to be possessed of the predisposing cause 
of fear. C. M.F 

* At Therapia, a village on the Bosphorus, I was shown a little Greek 
girl who had been taken from sucking at her mother’s breast, whilst she 
had the plague in full activity. The mother died of the disorder. which 
nerer attacked thainfant ! 

t See travels inyTurkey, &c. by R. R. Madden, Esq. vol. i. p. 262 
The death of the sérvant, it must be remarked, happened after Mr. M 
had left the Turkish capita! 

—>—_ 
“MY WIFE!”"—A WHISPER! 

My Wife”—she is gone out of town, and I seize the lucky moment 
to paint her portrait, and to tell my story. ‘They shall not be full- 
lengths. 

Wives'—what a word. There is “the creaking of shoes and the 


| rustling of silks” in the sound; the rattling of keys, and—no, not the 


chink of money; but there is the sly, subtle, single knock of a dun in 
it, the scolding of servants, and the squeaking of children. Wife !—it 


small, dark-red spot about the joint of the band. She knew the fatal | that it would scarcely have discomposed the down on a feather, returned | sounds like the requiem of liberty, the knell of genius, the sad, sullen 


token, but she said not : 

side; she took her little girl that was lying on her bosom, and placed it | 
in a cradle, and then waited uotil such time as slfe e@uld sesxd for her | 
father. 

When Mr. C. Z—— entered the room she was alone. She mourn- | 
fully held up ber hand, and ne saw with horror the plague spot on | 
her wrist. Still, however, there was a hope that it might not be the 
plague—a feeble hope indeed, but it served to cheer him, as he took 
the sad road to the dwelling of one of those professors who are called | 
Plague Doctors, and who by constant practice are supposed to be able | 
to detect the malady in its earliest stages, ‘The doctor soon came 
to her bedside, and filled the hearts of all the household with con- 
sternation by declaring that Madame W—— had indeed the plague. No 
sooner had the word passed his lips than every body turned to flee—the 
servants, who were Christians of Pera, and tar from feeling the indif- 
ference tothe plague and the conviction of fatalism common to the Turks, 
would not stay another moment in the house, and her husband, who was 
almost petrified with fear, was among the first to leave the perilous spot. 
As the noble-hearted woman, who had borne the doubt and conviction 
that she was attacked by the fatal malady, with the courage of a heroine, 
saw this desertion, and that her infant daughter too was taken aw av, her 
strength of heart failed her, and while burning tears came to her eyes, 


she said to her father who stood close to her, banging over her with an 





expression of anguish on his countenance—* Tout le monde m'abandonne, 
mon pere? mais tous ne m abandonnerez pas."—‘‘ Jamais ! ma fille,” was 
the answer of the parent, who had nota thought to give to his own 
safety, but who, as he spoke, ¢ mbraced his darling, suffering child, and 


caught her intectious breath on his lips. By this time the house was 
cleared of all save the father and daughter, the plague doctor, and an 
old Turk, who fortified by the predestinarian doctrines of the Koran, 
volunteered his services and attendance on the sick, whom no Frank in 
Pera would have approached for a mine of wealth—whom husband, sis- 
ters, brother—allthe nearest and dearest counexions abandoned—all, 
put her good old father! 

When the plague-doctor retired, the louse was places 
nobody entering its doors but people supplying the objects that mig 


} 


be wanted by its inmates from a distance No condition can well be | 
imagined more calamitous than this—to see oneself avoided by one’s 
fellow creatures—to feel that to approach a human being would bea 
crime—to watch the rapid progresses of a disease that so rarely fails to 


kill, in the person of one dearer to us than all the world beside, to count 
the dull hours as they pass on, and to kn 
so many hours the dear object of alls 

sane by the scorching feve 





yw almost to a certainty that in 
’s solicitude will be rendered in 


ind insensible to on 


ttentions and « 
resses—in so many hours more will be a discoloured corpse—in so many 
more the food of worms, of loathsome worms, 


our flesh, and fair, and dear, and most 


that flesh is of 
our hearts and 





eyes 

In declaring Madame W——'s disorder t be the pla t the doctor 
had remarked that it did not seem the most viruleat class of that 
disorder—that it wasrather what he termed “la peste benigna,’ ut 
unfortunately before the malady was ascertained, she had been co- 
piously bled by a European practiti yner. Tsay unfortunately, because 
it seems to be established chat not! ing is m re prejudical in plague cases 


than the use of the la and her poor father was always of 
had she not been bled she would have recovered ’ 

When the bubo broke out on he: arm, ! 
with bis own hands, and even when it had burst, entirely regardless of 
his own life or death, he dressed th: festering, revolting wound: whilst 
she was burning with the most horrid fever. and writhi ig with pain, be 
often supported her in his arms, and her aching head would recline on 
his bosoin, and her breath, hot as the vapour from an oven, would min- 
gle with bis. Bat yet he caught not the infection 

Frequently did the affectionate young woman e1.:ress her fears that 
her dear father would be seized with the fatal disorder—frequently did 
she entreat him earnestly to leave herto her fate - ; ' 
tained her reason she testified her sense of ; 
and devotedness in words whose recollection seldom failed to make my 
stout-hearted friend's eyes overflow with tears. But it w 0s most iteous 
when the heat that raged at her brain destroyed her fine intellect and 
she remained either mute as in a lethargy, or uttered words void of mean- 
img, or sentences of the wildest and most confused import. ‘The pre- 






opinion that 





in quarantine, | 





r devoted parent bathed it! 


father. 

From the first disclosure of her disorder—from the first moment when | 
on entering thatroom which he had scarcely ever left since for an in- | 
stant, she had silently raised her hand and showed the sinall dark-red | 
spot on her wrist, he had felt that his child must die: tor days and sleep- 
less nights he had watched the approaches of death, which he had every 
hour seen coming nearer and nearer and more rapidly; the voice of hope 


her pale, cold fuce fell like marble upon the now desolate bosom of sad | 
| 


had long been mute in his affectionate heart; the grave was before his | 


eyes; but now that she was dead, he could not comprehend how it could 
be—how she, who but now, breathed, and spoke, and looked love and 
life, should bean inanimate, cold, cold mass—how she, his own flesh 
and blood, should be senseless to his caresses and his despair—how she, 
so exquisitely sensitive in body as in mind, should now feel no more than 
the couch on which she reclined, or the wooden floor on which he trod 
| Butshe was dead! and all was over! As long as light of life flicker- 
| ed in the socket, though void of hope, he could find occupation; and it 
| was arelief to his fond and aching heart to busy himself about the person 


| - . ’ . 
| of his child, to wash her plague ulcer, to sponge her burning neck and} 


breast, to humect her scorched lips, to admininister her medicine or her 
| nutriment, to smoothen her bed, to raise her in his arms, to support her 

on his bosom, to press her burning, bursting forehead with his hands, and 
| to render, which he did alone, the ev ery otlice of a nurse to his daughter 
—but now he had nothing to do, no service to render, no exertion to 
make; a fearful void had fallen upon his heart, and he could only groan 
inimpoteat despair! But there was yet one office to perform—there was 
yet another and the last—the last he could render on earth! and when 
the old Turk brought into the room the coffin which had been procured 


} 


| for the “mortal coil,” that all that remained of so much beauty, and in- | 


| telligence, and moral worth, the devoted father took the disfigured fori 
| of his child in his arms—in the affectionate arms in which she had breath- 


ed her last, and himself laid her in that coffin, which he closed and se- | 


cured with his own hands. 
| terment rapidly follows dissolution. On the evening of the day of her 
death, Madame W— was carried to the Frank burying-ground above 
| the extensive cypress grove, the Turkish cemetery of Pera, than which, 


with its]views of the rapid Bosphorusthat laves the foot of that hill, of the | 


sea of Marmora with its group of islands, and occasional glimpes at sun- 
set ot the Bithynian Olympus, there can scarcely be a fairer spot on 
earth. Some few attached friends who had been apprized of the melan- 
choly event, attended at the place of interment, to render their last testi- 
monials of respect to a most amiable woman, and though they could not 
come in contact with him, they spoke words of condolence and comfort 
to the bereaved father, as he arrived slowly following on foot the remains 
of his daughter. Among these gentlemen was Mr. C—, the British 
Consul-General, anold and dearfriend of Mr. Z——. When thecoffin 





| coffin which returned that hollow sound, the most awful and desolating 
the ear of affection can hear, this dear friend renewed his offices of con- 
| solation. Upto thismoment the fond father had borne himself with as- 
fonishing firmness and composure :—by the dying bed—by the lifeless 
body of hischild, he had not let a tea escape bim; in danger and death 
| he had done all that man could do, and the feelings of nature—a parent's 
feelings—had been controlled by the stoicism of a man whose lot it had 





een to drink his full share fromthe ever brimming bow] of human calami- 
ties; but now that familiar and friendly voicé of Mr. C , added to the 
effect of the desolating sounds from the dis appearing coffin, unnervedbim 
; completely ; the strength of heartand of headgave way beforethem, and 
with acry ofanguish, anda momentary access of insanity, the father rushed 
from his daughter's grave, and ran towards the Turkish cemetery, utterly 
unconscious of what he was doing. His friend. however, had everv 
} care taken of him; one of Mr. C ( 


after the first burst of nature, easily induced him to return to Pera, where 








ing family, or the society of his friends 
| Ps . . . - . . 
' 


When I was in Turkey, some three or four years had passed since this 


* The cail to prayer. 





ln the countries of the East, even when there is no plague raging, in- | 


was lowered into the narrow crave—as the first earth was thrown on the | 


’s Janissaries followed him, and} 


word to her husband, who was sleeping at her | the paternal pressure, and she breathed forth her soul in his embrace, agd | @iee to all the rhapsodies and ramblings of youth—the épse dizi of des 


tiny, pronouncing sentence of imprisonment for tite, upon the unfettered 
and untameable spirit. It is a dictionary of itself—it means every thing, 
good and evil. It is the open, sesame! of mischief—the sound of the 
creaking hinges of Pandora’s box—the riveting of chains—the cabalistic 
word that is to call spiritsfrom the deep, seraphs or satyrs, as it may hap- 
pen—the flapping of the sails of the departing vessel, that is leaving yon 
onan island, peopled probably with hyenas that hate laughing, and bears 
too sulky to dance. But then, on the other hand, there is a certain 
sweetness—not a sweetness exactly, but a something or other, in the 
| sound, that certainly does but all this is not what I was going 
to say. 

| Wives in general—for [have a word for those of other people before 
| [come to my own—are as varied asthe weather. ‘There are hot and 
| cold ones, fair and foggy, damp and dry. Your ‘ damp” wife will be 
barely civil to you when you ask for her husband, and will perhaps say 
} 

' 





something about “people calling to take him out.” If you open the 

door suddenly, you will perhaps see her putting the decanters away 
The “ dry’ wife works by hints; she will quiz you, if single, upon your 
dissipated habits, and intimate that she considers you the cause of all 
| her husband’s wickedness before marriage, and some of it since. But 
| your “foggy” wile is more disagreeable than all—one with whom it is 
| impossible to see an inch before you, where you don’t know whether you 
| are to go or stay, who seems to eutert iin you with entire indifference, or 
| regards you asa pait of the live-stock upon her husband's estate; who 
neither invites you nor declines your visits, forgets your name twice a 
week, and if asked who you are says— Oh! it is only a friend of Mr 
M.’s;”’ who, in short, just endures you, because there was a sort of un- 
| derstanding in the marriage contract, that the husband was to have his 
| friends and dogs as often ashe pleased. This is a sad clog to friendship, 
but itis a common one. I have a dozen friends whom I never think ol 
| visiting for this season, because I know I should be placing 5 self in 
| 
| 
} 





the situation of chat person who apologized to Dr. Johnson for his long 
stay, and was answered, " Not at all, Sir; [ had forgotten you were 
present.” 

When aman makes you stay to dinner whether you will or no, you 
may unders‘and what be means; and when, on the cther hand, he kicks 
you down stairs, you may, in general, pretty accurately guess what his 
intentions are. But an indifferent or an indefinite sort of reception is 
what I never, under any circumstances, ruo the risk of encountering 
twice. 


How provoking it is when you haveymade a call upon a friend who 


is delighted to see you, and with whom you have made up your mind to 
stop the evening, to be mercilessly interrupted by his wife, with—* well, 
when will you come and take a cup of tea with us?” as if she had de- 


tected the lurking intention as soon as it was formed. Really, I cannot 
understand bow itis that human nature is still willing to submit to such 
inconveniences; and that in spite of Doctors’ Can people are con- 
stantly found, not only perpetrating marriage, but persisting t their last 
breath in justifying their conduct, gilding their miseries tll they look 
like transports to all but themselves, and preaching up their independ 
ence till, like patriots, they half delude themselves with a notion that 
they are in earnest. I do not go quite sotar as the philosopher, w ho 
wished that the human race could be continued like trees; so that when 
a man wanted ao heir he might only have to plant himself in his garden 
—set his house-keeper to water him—and wait for the shoot sprouting 
forth. ‘This is a philosophy that is beyond me; but Ido wish that there 
were some modification in the »rticle of marriage; that the practice ot 
widows throwiog themselves o ‘he funeral-pile of their husbands, were 
| not confined to the Hindoos, that something of the kind could be 
|adopted here—as, instead worrying us to death, it would thes 
become the grand aim of their existence to keep us alive as long as 
possible 

Or perhaps if the husband were to incur the penalty, it would be as 


well; it would certainly tend to a diminvtion of the number of marriages 





and as long as she re- | he was obliged fo condemn himself to a loneiy and sorrowful quarantine | —® result which, besides setting the Malthusians at rest for ever, no 
his truly paternal affection | ere he could seek alleviation to bis sorrows in the bosom of his remain-| slight advantage—would have a sensible effect in the marriage-market, 





| by humbling the coquettish, and taming the termagants. It is the nata- 
ral prejudice of the human mind in favour of marriage, and a proneness 
to commit it when about nineteen, that creates the mischief. If mem 
were less ready to fall into the snare, women would be less disposed to 
make them sensible that they were in it. The more is not the merrier, 
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in thiscase. There are instances, | know where warriege is indispensa- 
ble; suck as. when aman bas made up his mind to take to drinking. 
Nothing iswore uncomfortable, atter spomcing an evening in the — 
of a few glasses of brandy and water, tuaa to return home late, knock at 


separated with a world of protestation on my part, aad a universe of ad- 
Vice upon hers. 
When | arrived at my place of appointmeat [ found a pleasant party. 


Every body wasin high spirits. ‘The ladies listened to our compliments! ‘Mrs. Alisoa, the wile of Mr. George Heriot, 


the wreng door for half an hour, repeat the operation at the right one for | as if they bad never heard them before, and we all laughed at each 
three quarters, then recollect thet you have 5" the key m your pocket | other's Jokes as if we bad never told them ourselves. We sat down to 


|. open it, grope about in the dark, fia c 
Solis boii Fic the landiady’s er not, and fall éast asleep belore 
you have got one bout of. All this is unpleasant, and | rson so in- 
tending +o indulge shoule certainly matrimonize his condition, in a4 
that he may have somebody to take care of him. In cases like this it 
would be excusable; but we ere every hour seeing marriages committed 
upon the most frivolous pretences, when there is really nv earthly ecca- 
sion for it. One would think it was considered giite a pleasure to re- 
peat the responses and to pay parsens their fees—te eat fitteen shillings 
worth of cake, and te go to Richmond ina shabby chaise. — 

{ make not these observations ebout wives with any desire to depre- 
Luckless and itWated is the wight who has @ partner 
prone to cards or paint, to throwing teacups, or dancing with first -) 
sins, not absolutely ill-lookiog. If pity hia from thevery depths of 
my spirit—yet lency him Yes, his isan envieble state of existence to 
mine. Whatise siinple fracture or two, ora s¥ight scar on the temple— 
or a dinner-service demolished—or the loss of the money which you had 
put by for your suramer expenses at somew here, to an old card-player that 

ou hate; or even the elopement with the not-ill-looking first cousin, 
which is the consequence of yeur remonstrance ? All these are nothing 
to my sufferings, but they spring from a different cause. I am not torment- 
ed with a ded wife; but | am‘tortured—that is not the word, it does not 
express what 1 mean—with a good one All my calamities arise from 
my goodfortane; my indiserit able misery'lies at the door of my un- 
speakable happiness. Iam like aman who having unfortunately a 
a prize of ten thousend pounds, Is immediately thrown by bis cre itors 
into prison for twenty thousand; or L resemble the unhappy winner oi 
the prize-ox lately raffled for, whose appetite reduced the envied posses- 
sor of the beast to the verge of bankruptcy. Lam ruined, I repeat, by 
my good-fertune. Had “my wife been less amiable, I had been less 
afhicned ; but she is perfection—and Iamundone. Oh! ye, who love— 
but have the incalculable advantage of not being beloved ia return; ye, 
whose wives reward your deveted attentions with the most profound and 
unmitigated hatred ; ye, who never knew what it was to be doated on to 
a degree ot incorvenience, which, as novels and newspapers remark, 
“ may be more easily conceived than described” —how little able are ye 
to sympathise with me! Lam “he very victim of “my wife's” idelatry, 
the martyr to my own felicity. Her affection for me is of that micros- 
copic kind that she is perpetua'ly detecting some horrible omen in what 
I had foolishty looked upon at a prospect of pleasure. She finds blots 
upon my sun when I fancy it all brightness. She sees poison in every 
thing that I happen, by auy chence, to havea partiality for. She is such 


ciate my own. 


your way into any room, | dinner. 
b 


_ Among the company wes one of that class of females who may be de- 
signated lauguishing ladies. She was young, handsome, possessed e1- 
treme sensibility, an ardeat fancy, and refined nerves. A whisper at- 
| fected her like an earthquake, and 4 hint threw her into hysterics. It was 
| necessary, in addressing ber, to speak with profound caution, in case of 
| giving alarm to her sensibilities, ortreading upona spring-gan. [t was 
impossible to keep out of danger, unless every sentence had been a safe- 
jty-lamp. I felt, in offering acompliment, as it L were presenting a spark 
| toa barrei of gunpowder; and was obliged to extinguish its meaning be- | 
| fore it was fit tor use. 
| We were seated inacircle of elegant enjoyment, not dreaming of di-| 
| saster, When the genius of this sensitive plant—she wrote poetry, just by i 
way of escaping the imputation of singularity—was served up as subject | 
| for discussion. Unlucky theme for me! I was sitting opposite to her, | 
jand was appealed to, in a manner that rendered it impossible to escape | 
| for my opinion upon the merits of an unpublished poem, which she had 
} alittle time before sent me to read, and which 1 had returned, (baving 


interesting, that his second wife, Alison Primsose, was interred in St. 


| Gregory's church, from the register of which perish the Rev. Mr. Bar- 


ham, rector, basin the kindest manner sent me the tollowing extract :— 


gentleman, 20th April, 


1612.’ St. Gregory's, before the great fire in London which consumed 
the cathedral, formed one of the towers of old St. Paul's and oceupied 


the space of ground now filled by Queen Anne's statue 
aisle of the choir Mes 


riod so interesting, was the probable reason o 
fortune to a charitable institution.” 


In the south 
e Meriot reposed under a handsome monument. 
The loss of a ‘oung, beautiful, and amiable partner, al & pe- 
f her husband devoting bis 


“ Sir Mungo Malagrowther.—1 wil! perhaps be recognised by some of 


my countrymen, that Be caustic Scottish knight, as described in the pre- 
ceding chapter, borrowed some of his attributes from a most worthy 


of life ascribed to him, or in his 


read three lines of the three thousand,) with the usual flourish about an | 


| “admiring world,” and “ Mr. Murray's good-fortune” in obtaining so e:- 
| traeedinary a production Of course, nothing is eo « asy asto give an 
Opinion—mine was, that the poem could not fail of becoming a dangerous 
rival to the * 
| nothing less than a miracle in manuscript. I bate your bit-and-bit eulo- 
gists, andlike to do the thing handsomely when I do begin. This was all 
| very satisfactory ; but when I was asked to describe the poem—the stanza 
| the scene, the subject—I was puzzled All l knew was, that it was writ 
| ten with alight hand anda new pen, and stitcbed ina pink wrapper. But 
to describe it!—I was confident, of course, that the heroine died broken 
hearted, because that’s a rule without a single modern exception—but 
that was notenougk. My hesitation already, U perceived, began to affect 
the aspen nerves of the fair author. She was beginning to suspect—while 
| these who had barbarously driven meinto the dilemma, were beginning 
| to fitter. Something must be done—and so I determined upon venturing 
| on the last resource in these cases, and on trusting to candour to help me 
| out I confessed that I could not satisfactorily describe the poem, as] 
' had not been able to read it quite through. Atabout the two bundred 
and fifty-third page an accident, which I could not particularly describe, 
| had prevented my reading farther, and Lhad never after been able to 
complete it. The nature of this mysterious accident, was then inexora- 
Wily demanded, by my persecutors—and to relieve my embarrassment, 
| and to gain time, [had resource to my handkerchief. A very good ef- 


a faithful guerdina to my happiness, and takes such extraordinary care of | fect is sometimes produced, by taking a neatly folded one by the corner, 


my comforts, that she never lets me have any foruse. Every disaster 

that has happened to me for these ten years may be clearly traced te ber 
recautions fer avoiding it. Lest I should get into any danger, or rather 
est her affectionate spirit should miss the delight of sharing it with me, 

she never trusts me eut of her sight. There-she is always at my elbow, 

taking cure, as she suys, that I want for nothing— 

a form of life and light 

That seen became a part of sight! 
And rose where’er J turned mine eye 





” 





In fact, [can't turn it, upon the most trivial object, without underge- 
‘ing a cross examination as to my motive for looking atit. I my eye 
happen to fall upon the window or to be turned towards the sky, [ am 
saluted with—* what is the matter? Are you going out ?”—if my glance 
wanders round the room she remarks it, and says—‘‘ Can [ get you any- 
thing?” or if it be fixed for a moment on the fire—‘ You are cold. 
Shall I ring for some coale?”"—nay, if I glance, though ever so careless- 
ly,atthe girl who brings them—the same question is ready ;—“ What 
do you want? any thing that | can getyou?” Hertender regard for my 
health takes place of every other feeling; [have been a most pitiable 


invelid for many years,—not that I feel ill—quite the contrary; yeu | 


would think me remarkably strong and healthy; but “ my wife” knows 
better—she is aware that J am of a most delicate and sickly constitution, 
and she accordingly abridges my beef-stake, and locks up my cigars, with 
a firmness that amounts to something philosophic. She sees the water 
come into my eyes—or my mouth—but without relenting. In short, she 
is the most sensitive of women. She detects a fever in the very opening 
of a door, and discovers a rheumatism in every keyhole. She never 
uses an umbrella until she is sure it is thoroughly aired ; is seized with 
an ague atthe sight of the damp newspaper regularly every morning ; 
and once experienced inflammation, which she attributed to her having 
incautiously drank some water out of a wet glass. 

[ said, that I would paint her portrait and then tell my story; I have 
finished my pen-and-ink sketch; and my story will bring me to the end 
of my paper. The adventure arose out of that incessant and amia- 
ble anxiety for my health which [ cannot too much admire or--la- 
ment. 

“ People cannot be too careful of themselves, particularly at this try- 
ing season. Now dotake, it dear L.” 

“Oh! no, it will be quite unnecessary.” 

“Youare socareless. Who is to nurse you if you catch cold? 
oblige me by taking it—you had better.” 

“Ridiculous! How can you press it upon me when I say so positively 
that I don’t want it. I never heard of such a thing, and it would be real- 
ly absurd.” 

“ Not so absurd as your refusal. I can’t conceive why you should make 
so many scruples—when it’s all for your own good. I'm sure you'll 
catch cold. You know vour cough is very bad already—there, it's com- 
ing on now; itwill spoil all the folds of your cravat before dinner. 
Pray oblige me; be reasonable and put it in your pocket. Well, it’s 
very teasing of you—I'm sure you might as well.” 

The article which was so assiduously and tenderly pressed upon my 
attention, but which I perseveringly declined accepting, was byno means 
aromantic one. It was not one of those infallible and heaven-invented 
restoratives for which all females—elderly ones especially—-are so 
deservedly celebrated. It was neither charm nor cordial: no, it was 


Now, 


‘to your lips. [took itfrom my pocket for this purpose—It was folded 
up. Theld it by the corner accordingly, and elevated itto a becoming 
height, in order that it might fall with proper elegance and effect. Ima- 
gine my astonishment, ny agony, my shame. It was—not my handker 
j chief, but my—nightcap! Alas! my too-fond, too careful wife, had. 
| without ~ knowledge, slipped itinto my pocket, when she embraced 
| me at my departure. 
{ No culprit at the fatal tree—no young lover of money, withan old 
bride—no monarch when the emblem of liberty, or revolution, is borne 
| through his palace halls—ever saw a cap with sech utter consternation 


|T held it up between my finger and thuinb—not by the corner, for it had | 


none—but by the white tassel that adornedit. I was deprived of the 
power of motion, my eyes fixed upon it; and I could neither drop it, nor 
the handto which it seemed to grow. There ithung, like Mahomet's 
| coffin. It looked pale with horror. It was suspended before me, like a 
| winding-sheet. It seemed like a concentrated snow-storm re ady to burst 
len my head. [at length cast a glance round the table. The female 
portion of the spectators were endeavouring to look grave and angry. 
| awnidst their laughter. 
| guised, and f felt that I must fight a duel with every man in the room, I 
ventured one half-averted look at the fair poet, who had thus uninten 
I read my history in her eyes—the truth was too clear to be a moment 
questioned. I had been praising her poem—I had dwelt with delight 
upon its beauties—I had confessed that an accident had interrupted the 
perusal ; and when asked what that accident was, I had inthe most point- 
ed, public, and deliberate manner elevated a nightcap! Could any de- 
claration tell more plainly, that I fell asleep over the production I had so 
| satirically admired. Whiat!—to ditplay a nightcap toa young and inno 
| cent creature, who had probably never seen her grandfather's —noteven 
her little brother's, after the border was taken off? The offence was be- 
yond the hope of pardon, an apology was useless. 

The lady spoke first—what [know not. J only heard her stemmer 
out something, like an olan harp afflicted with the palsy, or a piano- 
forte with an impediment in its speech. LT could notreply. I had borne 
the laughter, but it was impossible to encounter the condolence of the 
Retreat was my only refuge, and I determined at once to 


| 
' 
| whole room. 


| decamp. 
' 
' 


| into a hackney-coach. 
| 


“ My wife” watched over the progress of my fever for three months, | comes in twice 
How thankful the kind-heart- | 
ed creature was that the incident had taken so serious an effect upon me! | Bill passes. 


with the truest and most tender affection. 


| —it afforded her such an admirable opportunity of evincing her devotion 
| How grateful was she for my sufferings! 
' ment of alleviating them é 
dead—for the pleasure of being utter inconsolable B 
ae 
FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 
Waverley Novels, Vol. XXVI. The Fortunes of Nigel 
burgh, 1831, Cadell; Whittaker and Co. London. 


Vol. I 


| One of Sir Walter's peculiarly neat prefaces ushers in the present | full.” 


and giving ita graceful jerk, so as to scatter the perfume as you raise it | 


statue that enchants the world,” and that it was, in short, | 


| British Constitution, by the introduction of a Bill, 


that the noble prisoner was, ac cording to the Scotch phraseology 


| at Bombay, and had been cautioned against associating with him 


The rest did not attempt to conceai the nature of | ley’s speech. 
the emotione my inadvertence had produced. The laughter was undis- | Can himself speak jor hours a 


| 


| tionally conspired with “my wife” to bring this disgrace upon my head. | the prisoner introduce the Bill, 


and respectable baronet, who was to be met with in Edinburgh society 
about tweuty-five or thirty years ago. It is not by any means to be ja- 
ferred, that the living person resembled the imaginary one in the course 
versonal attributes 
was little adequate to his rank and the antiquity of his family; and, to 
avenge himsell of this disparity, the worthy baronet lost no o ortunity 
of making the more avowed sons of fortune feel the edge of es satire 
This he had the art of distinguishing under the personal infirmity of 
deafness, and usually introduced his most severe things by an affected 
mistake of what was said around him. For « sample, at # public meet- 
ing of a certain county, this worthy gentleman bad chosen to display a 
laced coat, of such a pattern as had not been seen in society for ihe 
better part of a century. The young men who were present amused 
themselves with rallying him on his taste; when he suddenly singled 
out one of the party :—* Auld dye think my coat—auld fashioned hk 
deed it canna be new; but it was the work of a braw tailor, and that 
was your grandfather, who was at the head of the trade in! dinburgh 
about the yey of last century.” Upon another occasion when this 
type of Sir Mungo Malagrowther happened to hear a nobleman, the 
high chief of one of these Border clans who were accused of paying 
very little attention in ancient times to the distinetion of mewn and Geum 
—addressing a gentleman of the same name, as if conjecturing there 
should be some re lationship between them, he volunteered to asee risia 
the nature of the connexion by saying, that the ‘chief's ancestors had 
stolen the cows, and the other gentleman's ancestors has killed them 
fame ascribing the origin of the latter family to a butcher 
well imagined, that among a people that have been always punctitious 
about genealogy, such a person, who had a general acquaintance e with all 
the flaws and specks in the shields of the proud, the pretending, and the 
wourcaur riches, must have bad the same scope tor 
monkey in a china shop.” 


But his fortune 


It may be 


amusement as a 


—>>—- 
JEU D'ESPRIT. 
Parace Yaup trtats,—No. 2 
The business at this office seems to increase During the present week 
the following have been among the numerous cases which have oc cupled 
the attention of the sitting magistrate :— 
Lord John Russel, M. P., 


was charged with a violent assault on the 


fulsely te d* 
Reform Bill.” uisely terme the 


The first witness called was Sir John Malcolm, M. P., who deposed 
“by 
That he bad heard of him as such 
Was 
present when the prisoner introduced the Billin question, Considers it 
highly revolutionary—and so does his Grace. By “his Grae e,” de 
ponent of course means the Duke of Northumberland,—his most gre 
cious patron. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner. Hos beard much of the Tudors and 
Plantagenets—but only in Parliament. Believes they were two Scottish 
clans. Never heard of thematschool. Is entirely self-educated. Was 
Governor of Bombay. Put down a mutiny there. The mutiny was in 
the Supreme Court. Denies that he isa Hindoo. Heard Mr. Macau 
Thought nothing of it. Far too little in it, about India 
bout India. Means to go back there—i/ 


habit and repute” a radical Reformer 


this Bill is passed 

Mr. Sadler, M_P , Was the neat witness produced Deponent heard 
lias no doubt of its being revolutionary 
Indeed, he has been told so by his Grace. By “ his Grace” he does not 
mean the Duke of Northumberland, like the last witness, but the Duke 
of Neweustle. “His Grace” is an excellent master. He allows all bis 
dependants board wages, and beer money. Has beard nothing of a 
livery yet. Deponent is unquestionably a representative of the peuple 
Nominees of Peers are the only independent members. Holds Mal- 
thus’s Doctrines to be impious and profane 

Crossartamined by the prisoner. Calls daily on the Duhe of New- 
castle. The Entrance-hall is very cold in winter. Can vote just as he 
pleases. Has never seen his Constituents Deponent is an eminent 
political economist. Bas written on the Poor Laws. Thinks no Re. 
form is wanted in them. No,—nor in ( hancery. Knows both the 
members for Boroughbridge. Can repeat Mr. Atwood's speech on Cur- 





| 


I feigned a fish-bone in my throat, or something equally incon- | ject. 
| venient, pulled the cap furiously upon my head—nay, over my eyes—| lic Question 
and without uttering a word, or stopping to answer one, rushed hatless | bers have their favourite theme. Mr 


—she had the exquisite enjoy-| of the Court, continued the cross-examination of Mr. Sadler 
I sometimes think that she almost wishes me’ Hon. Member repeated his opinion of Mr. Malithus's Doctrines. Founds 


Edin- poor have no right to live 


rency—so can many members. Has heard it often. Can not say how 
often, Certainly filty times. The Hon. Member ean suit it to any sub 
Deponent has heard him introduce it quite naturally on the ¢ atho- 
So he does on the Annual Mutiny Bill. Several Mem 
Coke, of Norfolk is one. He 
always brings in the old American War. In # long speech, it usually 

Must admit that Population and the Poor Laws are his 
own hobbies. Fears, we shali have no poor to make laws for—if the 
Here Mr. Malthus, who happened to be present, with the permission 
The 


that opinion on the tendency of his Works to supply excuses for misgo- 
vernment,—on the fact of their invariably attributing to the imprudence 
of the poor—to their neglect of his “ preventive check" —what ought in 
fairness to be ascribed to systematic misgovernment. Denies that the 
Denies also the trath of his Reverend in- 
terrogator’s assertion, that “at Nature's great feast, the table is always 
Contends, on the contrary, thet new comers not only make 


nothing more nor less than—a nightcap! The dialogue took place just as | volume; we prefer, however, quoting from the notes, as containing more | places for themselves, but bring their victuals along withthem. Does 


I was on the point of going out to dinner, alone, for the evening was wet, 
and “ my wife” for once hesitated to share the horrors which she saw 
accumulating round my head. 
was obliged to go—‘‘ my wife” insisting that I should not think, under 
any circumstances, of returning home through the night-air, but that I 
should make up my mind to take a bed at myfriend’s, Having without 
much difficulty gained this point, she pertinaciously petitioned for 


| of novelty. 


| 
' 


|phrase of Scripture, ‘that being dead, he yet speaketh.’ 





and meagre. George Heriet was born at Trabroan 


| not himself support misgovernment 
“ George He riet.—This excellent person was but little known by his| cated the continuance of the Catholic Penal Code,—item, the Test and 
It was too late to send an excuse; I| actions when alive ; but we.may well use, in this particular the striking | Corporation Acts; item, the Corn Bill; item, all Restrictions on Com- 
We have| merce. Deposeth farther, that he jgnow opposed, with equal keenness, 
already mentioned, in the Introduction, the splendid charity of which | to Reform 
he was the founder; the few notices of his personal history are slight | right to live, without having a right to vote for Members of Parliament. 
in the parish of | Cannot say whether Mr. Horace Twiss belongs to the middle classes. 1s 


Adinits, however, that he adve- 


Conceives that the poor and the middle classes inay have a 


- iis . § wll Aaanteh ton we , » dees “ “ 
another; and ever watchful for an opportunity of exercising the privi-| Gladsmuir; he was the eldest son of a goldsmith in Edinburgh, descend-| clear that he does not to the higher 


leges of a guardian-angel, insisted on my taking with me my nightcap. 
Vainly did [assure her that it was unnecessary; that where I found a 
pillow I should find a cap; or in the eventof the worst, that I should 
still be able to hit upon some means of protecting my temples from cold, 
and my curls from disorder. I was set down for a visionary, a rash, 
thoughtless enthusiast. “ Beside,”’ said my amiable torturer, “even if 
you should find a cap upon the pillow, which, considering the uncertain- 
ty of this life, does not appear more than probable; but even if you 
should it may not be aired as it oughtto be. As to trusting to chance 
Town I am surprised at your imprudence. | prov 
dential interference is a becoming feeling in some cases, Sut not in this, 
when the means ef averting calamity are already in your power Now 
take it without another word—here it is, as white——" 
“ As your arm,” 


“ Nonsense! But besides all the reasons I have stated, I must confess | 


that [should not like you to wear any but your own natural nightcap 
You would look like somt body else in another, andl should have un- 
pleasant dreams. I should see you approach in an odious caricature of 
acap; not in a nice, neat, becoming ornament like this I'm sure I 
never saw a more craceful head-dress, considering its shape Ob, I 
can't bear the thought of your wearing another —If you love me, if you 
wish to dream ef me, you'll take this—unless you expect to find Forta- 
us « 
wy eae and romanced—smiled, scolded, and humoured ; but I 
persisted in adhering to my principles, and rejected the nightcap in dis- 
dain At last the point was given up; and my wife threw her armsround 
me, and assured me that her anxiety was only for my zood—I repeated 
he asual affectionate phreses in such cases made and provided—and we 


A dependence upon provi- | 


led from a family of some consequence in East Lothian. His father en- 


Here the worthy magistrate interfered, for the purpose of putting an 


joyed the confidence of his fellow-citizens, and was their representative | end to an exemination which did not appear to bear upon the case be- 


in parliament 


| ruptly, ufter the riot of 17th December, 1596 


and much connected with that of a money broker 


pursued bis father’s occupation of a goldsmith, then peculiarly lucrative, | 
He enjoyed the| 


He was, besides, one of the deputies seni by the inhabi-| fore him ; and the prisoner having appealed to the triumphant majority 
tants of the city to propitiate the king, when he had left Edinburgh ab- | on Thursday morniug, and having entered into his own recognizances 
George Heriet the son, | never to introduce another Reform Bill, after this shall have passed, the 


case was dismissed, 
Lord Nugent and Mr. R. Gordon werecharged with having prevented 


favour and protection of James, and of his consort, Anne of Denmark. | the free egress and regress of Hon. Members, by blocking up the main 
He married. for his first wife, a maiden of his own rank, named Christian | entrance to the House of Commons 


| Marjoribanks, daughter of a respectable burgess. This was in 1556 
He was afterwards named jeweller to the Queen. w 
to him for the space { ten years am yunted to nearly £ 40,000. George 
Heriet having lost his wife, « yonected himself with the distinguished 
house of Rosebery, by marrying a daughter of James Primrose, clerk to 
the privy council. Of this lady he was deprived by her dying in child- 
birth in 1612. before attaining her twenty-first year. Alter a life spent in 
honourable and successful industry, George Heriet died in London, to 

| which city he had followed his royal master, on the 12th February, 1624. 

| at the age of sixty one years , , 
lost original.) in which he is represented in the prime of life, is thus 


| 


| 
whose account to 


His pictare, (copied by Scougal from a and Forests 


described: ‘His fair hair, which overshades the thougbtful brow and | 


| calm calculating eye, with the cast of humour on the lower part of the 
countenance, are ‘all indicative of the genuine Scottish chareeter, and 
| well distinguish a person fitted to move steadily and wisely through the 
| world, with a strength of resolution to ensure success, aod a disposition 
to enjoy it.'—Historwcal and Descriptave Accownt of Heriot's Hopital, with 
@ Memow of the Fi . by Messrs. James ond John Johnstone. Edin- 
| burgh, 1827.—I may add, as every thing concerning George Heriet is 


Lord Viscount Duncannon, M.P. being duly sworn deposed, that, 
having observed the Hon. Member for Preston preparing to speak, he 
had followed the example of those abouthim in making for he door, 
with all dae baste; but scarcely bad he cleared the Treasury Bench, 
when a sudden revulsion on the part of the retiring crowd pleced him, 
the deponent, in the lap of the Lord Advocate for Scotiand. Believes 
that the obstruction was caused by the prisoners at the bar. Deposeth 
farther, that he has not yet heard any explanation of the circumstance. 

Crossexamined by Lord Nugent.—Is Commissioner for the Woods 
Was whipper-in to the Whigs. Recollects his Lordship’s 
expedition to the Peninsula. Took his seat for him in the beavy Fal- 
mouth coach. Engaged one-half of the inside; admits that he bad ne 
instructions to do so—but considered it necessary It was a siz-inside 
coach. Is still out of pocket by the transaction—the prisoner havi 
only repaid him the price of one seat. Has becn in a hackney oe 
with his Lordship—was much crushed. Never saw his Lordship waltz. 
Has certainly spoken in bis place about the Whale at Charing Cross. 
Often goes to see that wondertul ereature. Has « free admission to the 
menagerie. 
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The next witness called was the Rt. Hon. C. W. Wynn; who falty | parish. 


Had they burned their persecutors in their beds, which it was in | 


confirmed the testimony of the Noble Lord, whom be had seen throwa | their power to have done! had they beaten them severely, as it was in 
back upun the Lord Advocate at the very moment that he had hémseli | their power to have done? Still all except that hellish crew would say | 


been deposited in the lap of Lord Monson. Deponent considers the | that they had no other means of obtaining safety from starvation.” The | 
conduct of the prisoners # gross breach of privilege, and one of the first tendency of all this, he thought, was not to be mistaken or resisted. It | 


fruits of the Reform Bill. 

Cross-examined by the prisoners. Does consider himself bulky. 
Has certainly been called heavy—-but thal was in reference to his 
speeches. Does know the Welsh fora goat) but refuses to prenounce 


| was endeavouring to place the law in the hands of those who were inca- | 
pable of acting, except on the principle of revenge. | 


The publication was then proved. , ; 
Mr. Cobbett then addressed the Jury in his defence, and said that the 


the word—considers the question highly impertinent. Admits that he is) feeble attempt of the Attorney-General to prove, by his speech, that this | 


fond of leaks. Has often tasted cock-a-leaky—but that was in Scotland. 


was a libel was rendered nugatory altogether by the agreeable (waddle 


Knows Mr. Horace Twiss. Has never seen him wear loose cessacks, or of Mir. Gurney, who has caused passages of the Register to be read which 


stick in any door-way. Considers him a very good figure, thoagh differ- 


mest convince the Jury that he bad no such inteation as that imputed to | 


ing 30s a week, and ee this was the man who joined in these riots 
struck down his benefactor, and on attempting to repeat the blow broke 
the arm of the servant of that same benefactor, but for whose interfe- 
rence he would have killed him. That was the statement which bad 
been made in the House of Commons; anda more sav age and cruel |i- 
bel had been uttered. He had two affidavits, one from Cook's father 
and another of the servant of Mr. Baring, who was stated to have been 
knocked down. The affidavit of the father stated that Baring was never 
a benefactor of any part of Cook’s family. The affidavit was dated 
from the parish Mitchell Dean, county of Hants, on the 10th of March 
It stated that the unfortunate Cook had worked for several years asa 
ploughboy or ploughman ; and for six months before the riots as asawyer 
and hed never received more than 10s per week; and was out of aa 


ing, doubtless, from the Apollo. Never heard of Mr. Twiss being in re-| him in writing the article in question. That trial had not begun that | at the time he left his native village, to which he did not return but in 


quest asa model at Semerset House. Deponent has repertedly passed | 


day, but on the 16th uf December last He wished to impress this upon | 


in safety through stiles and narrow gate-ways. Has ascertained his own | their minds. That trial had been going on every day since the 16th of | 


fitness for the Speaker's chair. Is sare that he would Bil it well—so 
would Mr. T'wiss—er either of the prisoners. ot al 
The prisoners being called on fer their defence, stoutly maintained 
that the obstruction was purely accédental. That having perceived Mr. 
Hunt's intention of speaking, they had naturally made for the door; 
where having arrived at the same moment, they bad got regularly | 
jammed ; and had found it impossible either to advance or to retreat. | 
It was here endeavoured to be proved that the door is quite wide 
enough to adm# three persons abreast. But the worthy mugisteate | 
having very justty adverted to the vast varieties in the baman form—from | 
the living skeleton to the Hettentot Venue—the case was dismissed | 
without even'the payment of costs. 
Frefeneness.—Major Cumming Bruce, M.P., was charged by Mr. 
Spencer Pyreeval, with profane ullusion te the Heathen Deities, in his 
memorable speech of the 4thof July. The complainant deeply regret- 
ted the necessity in which be found himself placed—of censuring the 
conduct of an Hon Member with whom he so ‘perfectly coincided in 
opinion, as tothe dreadful nature end tendenoy of the Reform Bill; 
but conceiving that the name of Minerva, or of any Heathen God or 
Goddess, ought not to be éntroduced ‘inte ‘the solemn deliberations of | 
Parliament,'he had felt it his painful cwty ‘to bring the case before bis 
Worship 
Cross-exemined by the prisoner. Adans thatihe did not hear the ob- 
jectionableterm. Happened to be asleep at'the moment; can rely on 
the testimony of the friewds who awoke him- Has read Fenelon*s Tele- 
maque. Coasider it Popish and profawe. Had several copies of the 
work, but burnt them all on the passing of the Catholic Bill. Fasts 
twice a week ever since that great national calaméty. Has read Virgil 
and Horace. Denies that A.neas was pious. 
Here the complainant having failed te produce farther evidence, the 
prisoner was discharged with au admonition, 


— 
TRIAL OF COBBETT. 
Court of King's Bench, Jiély 7th. 
(Sittings at Wisi Prius, before Lord TENTERDEN and a special July.) 
THE KING PD. copnetrT. 
This was an indictment against the dedendant, Mr. Wm. Cobbett, for 


did not even cease uatil the last night but one, when Mr. Bruce had said 


his coffin. This was the nature of the libel, on this unfortunate young 
man. He would say that the Attorney-General, and chose by whom he 


December last, when it was commenced by 658 Gentlemen whe, with | was surrounded, knew nothing of the state of the labouring classes. 
little intermission, bad been endeavouring to convicthim. The attack | They could not know it so wellas he who had been born and bred among 


them. They could not know of the effect of those libels on the feel. 


that until Cobbett and Taylor were put down, there could be no peace | ings of those people. _Now, what was the real state of the case with re 
in the country. Lord Plunket had complained the other night of attacks | gard tothe case of this young man. There was no arm broken, no 
made in the House of Commons, and said that, whether true or false, {second blow aimed, and the poor young man was not earning one far-” 
they were generally adhesive. He had been tried twice over by both | thing. They might judge the effects that the Special Commission had 


parties, the Tories and the Whigs, and both were of opinion that this 
was a most abominable publication; and, lest that should not be suffi- 
cient to raise a prejudice against him, what they said in the House of 
Commons was re-echoed by the hydra mouths, of the 300 newspapers 
which they had in their influence. “He would, in the first place, endea- 


| vour to remove the falsehoods that had been circulated against him in the | 


House of Commons—which had, in effect, made the whole country a 
Jury in his case. First, Mr. Trevor brought the case forward, in the 
shape of a resolution, and then it was withdrawn. Then, again, after a 
time, it was re-produced, and then the whole matter was transferred into 
the county of Sussex; after which again the House of Commons wound 
up the whole by what took place there the night before last. After all 
this it now came before the Gentlemen of the Jury to deliberate upon, 
having taken every step to make them, by the prejudices they had ex- 
cited, the instruments of the vengeance of the prosecutors. With re- 
spect to the liberty of the Press, he might have no great reason to com- 
plain, if every publication was similarly dealt with. In that case he 
should not object, for they would all go to gaol together, and the prisons 
would have to be enlarged under the administration of this Whig Go- 
vernment. The Gentlemen of the Jury had often heard and read of the 
love which the Whigs bore towards the liberty of the Press; and no one 
| professed a greater regard for it than one Sir Thomas Denman, and yet, 
within the six months that they had been in office, they had commenced 
more prosecutions against the Press than the Tories had done for the 
preceding seven years. Ifthe Whig Government lasted there could be no 
question but that the gaols would have to be enlarged. The Acts of 
1819, called the Six Acts, had taid some heavy shackles on the Press, in- 
somuch, that no man could begin to print now, until he had given securi- 
ty to the extent of £400. It was formerly only £300, but by a Bill of 
Sir James Scarlett’s it was raised to £400. Since then, however, a 
| measure of greater severity had been adopted, by which the Judge, if he 





produced on the country people, when they heard that they had been 
subscribing penny subscriptions to get these taken out of the paper— 
| lies which were fabricated for the purpose of giving a colour to the exe- 
cution of this unfortunate youngman. He was executed because he had 
given ablow to Bingham Baring, who had five relations in Parliament 
and one a relation of the Prime Minister. The Attorney-General must 
have given his consent to the execution of this man before it took place. 
He must not have known the circumstance of this case; or, if he had 

he (Mr. C.) would leave the jury to characterise such conduct; and if 
| he had not, it was his duty to have done so. The Times was tolerated 
to say whatever it pleased, so that it supported the Administration. In 
1810, a Noble Lord showed him aletter from Walter, the father of Anne 
Brodie, in which he complained of the injustice of Pitt, who bad em- 
ployed him to write libels against the King’s sons; and that, so help him 
God, he had never got but £700 forit. He had seen the report of a 
speech which compared the late King to Nero, and designated the pre- 
sent one a Royal slanderer; and the person who gave utterance to that 
speech was never above 100 miles from Sir Thomas Denman. ‘The fact 
was, however, that neither party, Whigs or Tories, ever cared a far- 
thing about any thing that was said of the King, but never forgave any 
attacks on their own faction, or the profits of their places; and this fac- 
tion of the Whigs, be it observed was more greedy than any other. 
You might as well attempt to tear a lamb out of the fangs of a wolf as a 
victim out of their clutches, if that victim was one who sought to prevent 
them from dipping their hands in the pockets of the people. This was 
not to be wondered at, they had been so long out of office—[a laugh]; 
24 years lank—absolutely lank ;—and it would be destruction to any man 
living to attempt to prevent them. Mr. Gurney had showed enough, in 
the extracts which he had caused to be read, to upset the charge of the 
Attorney-General, who had made avery bad speech, because he knew 
| his speech would be answered, unlike that of Mr. Trevor, who was one 





the publication of a libel, calculated to excite the labouring classes of the | thought proper, might instantly pass judgment and imprisonment on him, | of the 658 licensed libellers. After Mr. Trevor had uttered, in the 


country to acts of outrage and violence. 
About halfpast nine e’clock, before the Judge had yet appeared in 
Court, Mr. Gobbett, accompanied by his son and several friends, enter- 


if he should be fonnd guilty, which he did not all anticipate, instead of | 
waiting according to ancient practice until the Term following his con- | 
viction. This law deprived a person of the opportunity of making his 


House of Commons, all the falshoods and calumnies upon the writer 
which his poor stupid head could think of, the Whigs then prevailed 


| upon him to withdraw the motion. It was with sorrow and shame that 


ed, and took his seat behind the bar, amidst loud cheers and clapping of | domestic arrangements for the conduct of his family aud business, and | he was now compelled to detail the transactions of this Whig Ministry 


hands, whieh continued for some time. As soon-as the cheering had in 
some degree subsided, 

Mr. Cobbett turned round to the auditory, and-said, “Ifthe truth pre- | 
vails we shall beat them."’ This was followed by avother demonstration 
of feeling, after which quietness prevailed 

Earl Grey, Lord Durham, and the Marquis of Blandford, teok their 


seats on the Bench; and Mr. Bennett, of Mr. Wiltshire, was also in| ble to keep them, anda nice use they had made of them. The words 


Court. 


to state the case tothe Jury. He had been informed that the defendant 
had entered the Court attended by a large body of persons, whom he had 
himself called together, by announcing ia his Register that the ‘trial was 
to come on, and who might therefore be assumed to be attached to his 
interest, and to participate in his principles. He emderstood also that 
the defendant had addressed these persons, stating te them that if truth 
prevailed he showd have a verdict, and that his observation was received 
with shouts of applause from the surrounding crowds. This, however, 


he should not have noticed had it not happened in the presence of those | 
from whom the Jury were to be chosen, who, if they were timid or weak | 
men, might be thereby alarmed. The question for their consideration | 


was, whether the defendant had been guilty of publishing a libel calcu- 
lated te excite the agricultural population to acts of wielence and out- 
rage, te the disturbance of the peace of the country, and whether be 
published it wilfully with that intention? The paper which contained 
the libel was published on the Lith of December. He felt that it was 
unnecessary for him to eall the attention of the Jury to the dreadful and 
_ alarming state of the conatry at that period. Instead of inflaming at euch 

a period the minds of the lowest and the most ignorant of the communi- 
ty, one would suppose that any person possessed of the common feelings 
of humanity, would have endeavoured to allay the irritation, aud pre- 
vent those mischiefs to which it had unfortunately given rise 

Mr. Cobbett said that be was ia the indictment stated to be a la- 
bourer. 

Lord TENTERDEN said that, in law, the designation was correct. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL—You see, Gentlemen, the spirit of 
this gentleman. 

Mr. Cobbett—Labourer if you please. You called me so in the in- 
dictment, and you must stick to it 

Lord TENTERDEN iatimated that if the defendant did not conduct 
himself better he would try the cause without him 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL then proceeded to say, that the libel 
was ushered in with a motto, taken from a former Number of the Politi 


cal Register, to this effect :—* At last it will become a question of actual | 


starvation, or fighting for food; and when it comes to that, we know that 
Englishmen will not submit to sit down by hundreds, and starve by the 
way-side.”’ 
peasantry were then in the nature of troops carrying on war with the Go- 
vernment. Then came a letter to the people of Hampshire and Wilt- 
shire about tithes, and other matters; but the particular paragraph to 
which he would call their attention was to this effect:—“In the mean 
while the parsuns are reducing their tithes with considerable alacrity 
though it comes from them like drops of blood; but it must all come, 
and quickly come, or England will never know even the appearance of 
peace. We should not do evil that good may come of it; but, without 


entering into the motives of the rioters, itis certain that their acts do 


good, and great good too. They have been always told, and are told 
now, and by the same parson whom I have quoted above, that their acts 
of violence, and particularly their burnieg, will do no good; for they de- 
stroy the food which might relieve (them. But, alas! they know better 
They know well that one threshing-machine takes the wages from ten 
men; and as for the food, it would not come to them: and potatoes and 
salt do not burn. The argument, therefore, was not worth a straw 
They see that good does come, and come quickly too; for they get some 
bread instead of tie corn they burn; and while they know this, it is in 


| statutes which held the Press in slavery. When they were first proposed 


The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, Sir Thomas Denman, then proceeded | teration—* They are no traitors; but treason lay in their way and they 


Then came the general titl—* A Raral War,” as if the | 


was fac more cruel than the other to which he had referred. ‘These ar- 
but they had been enforced by the Whigs, who were so fond of the liber- 
ty of the Press; but none of whom talked of repealing those odious 


| 


the Whigs opposed them; but, coming into office, they the ught it advisa- 
of Shakspeare might be applied to them in this respect, with a little al- 


| found it.” Sir James Scarlett had prosecuted but two persons, and one 
| of those he had forgiven, though the libel was of such a nature that, had 
he refrained from prosecuting, the character of the Lord Chancellor 
would be most cruelly destroyed. This proved that there was some le- 
| nity—extreme lenity and generosity on the part of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s Ministry, as compared with that of the Whigs. Where a 
Whig lays his hands they might rely upon it that he would not let go un- 
| til he had drawn blood. How came the Attorney-General to shut his 
eyes, while not only the Judges of the land, but the Parliament also, 
had been daily calumniated by other pnblications. Sir J. Scarlett had 
relieved the Press from the punishment of banishment, and libellers 
could now be punished only by fine and imprisonment; but the present 
Attorney-General, though in some cases so lynx-like, could yet be lenient 
| enough in others. He was lenient enough to all those who wrote in | 
praise of the Whig Government. While the newspapers puffed him | 


| and his colleagues, they might write libels of others as long as they 

















pleased. Why had not he prosecuted the libel which was published in | 
the Times, of which Sir Robert Inglis had thought it right to complain in 
Parliament. The Whigs got rid of that motion by moving the previous 
question, and the Attorney-General assigned, as a reason for not prosecu- 
ting this article, calling the Members for rotten boroughs hired lacquies, | 
that he could not say that what the Times said was not true. The Times, 
of course, pranced away quite free from shackles. He admitted, with 
the Attorney-General, that what the Times said was true; for it was 
quite impossible to bring some of the Members of the House of Com- | 
mons into greater contempt than they were in before: but there was 
another body which, if it once fell into contempt, away would go the 
Government of the country—for, as Lord Clarendon said. if once the 
people took up the idea that the Judges were corrupt, and that justice 
could not be obtained in the Courts of Law, the Government could no | 
longer exist. Clarendon also stated that it was the adoption of that 
idea which brought Charles the first to the block. Now he would see 
| what sort of libels the Attorney-General permitted. A very beautiful 
poet had said— 
“When some escape for that which others die, 
Mercy to those to these is cruelty.” 

| The defendant then proceeded to advert to paragraphs contained in the 

Times, Chronicle, and Courier papers, which were notoriously the tools 
| of the Whig Government, setting forth that the Judges were canvassing 
actively in order to defeat the Reform Bill, and had thus disgraced their 

high station. An article in the Times says that, since the bad times of 
| Charles the First, the Judges had held a decorous neutrality on political 
| subjects; but that now the bad times of Charles the First had come back 
}again. It then went on to ask what interest the Judges had in opposing 
| reform; and it answered the question by saying that a reformed Parlia- 
ment might ask why, in these bard times, the Judges were to have sala- 
ries so bigh as £5,500 per annum ? thus attributiug the basest of all mo- 
tives—filthy lucre—as the ground of their opposition to reform.—The 
Courier, which formed an integral part of every Ministry. passing like an 
heir-loom from one to the other, as the question as to whether a reformer 
could expect a fair trial if brought before such Judges, and almost wish- 
ed that the Judges were again made dependent on the Crown, instead of 
holding office for life. The Chronicle singled out Mr. Justice J. Parke in 
particular, and intimates that his conduct might be made the subject of | 
impeachment. What isthe inference from the fact that none of these 


vain to endeavour to persuade them that their acts of violence do no} writings have been prosecuted, except that the Atorney-General be- 


good - 


. >» wal . Dene « ° 
knows very well that they are an evil; for what the parson takes in the 


shape of tithes is just so mach taken from him. They take a tenth of the 


With respect to the tithes, the farmer | lieves their contents to be true 
| 


He hoped he bad said enough to show 
that there must have been malice in selecting him, or why leave the 
Judges to defend themselves? Why not prosecute the Republican 


prodace of the whole, and, all of which is so much loss to the agricul-| which raised the cry of “Down with King, Lords, and Priests 


turist, with the exception of 


, - 
what ts again laid out in labourin the parish ; 


The Attorney-General said in the House of Commons that he thought 


and this isa mere trifle when compared to what goes to the East and | it best te leave such things to the good sense of the people; seek 


West Indies, to the wine-growers, to footmen, and to other nnproduct 


ive classes: and so farfrom applying this in away beneficial to the prayers 


of tithes, it is generally applied to mischievous purposes in the parish.’ 
Here the people were plainly told that machine-breaking, burning o 
corn, violence, &c. had actually led to the reduction of tithes 
libel, he contended, was calculated to produce 
crimes which the Special Commission had thought it necessary t 
punish 80 severely ; to the extent, in some instance, of death itself. Ano 
ther part of the libel went on to say that the conduct of those men wh« 
were engaged in the disturbances was free from ferocity towards thei 
savage persecutors. They had not attempted eit! ‘ 


ther life or limb, excep 
in the case of the two hired overseers, whom they ha y 


Such a 


trundied out of a! man. in the House of Commons, it was sa 


ing thus to preserve his popularity—like Balak keeping the profit— 
(he did uot mean pecuniarity profit) of iniq 1ity—and at the same time 
Sut why, then, had be notleft 
{| his (Mr. Cobbett’s) w ritings to the good sense of the peo; le? There 

was one good publication, however, of so wicked a nature, and attended 


seeking the praise of being righteous 
* ~ — 


a repetition of those | with so many wicked circumstances, that he could scarcely conceive why 


>| ithad not been prosecuted 
-| what passed in the House of commons, and was a libel upon a man who 
>| was now dead. Itwasa libel which would never be forgotten in the 
r| part of the country where he had lived. He alluded to the unfortunate 
iin Hampshire. In speaking of this 
ithat be was a carpenter earn- 


t| man (Cook) who had been execute 


i 


{t was contained in a pretended Report on | 


against him. He was at Battel delivering a lecture. About that time a 


| bitrary laws against the Press had been, it was true, made by the Tories, | man, named Goodman, who had five times set fire tua farm, from mo- 


tives of private malice, was left, and justly left, for execution. There 

was no excuse forhim. He wasa cooper, earning 15s per week, and 

had set the farm on fire five times with hisown hand. They tried to get 

something out of this man, to see if they could hook it on to Trevor’s 
prosecution of Cobbett. A Curate of Crowhurst was urged on by some- 
body to put up Goodman in the condemned cells, and get him to say 

that he was instigated to the offence by the lectures of Cobbett. This 
the parson got him to putin writing. He (Mr. C.) contradicted it; for, 
seeing that it was invented by a parson, he of course disbelieved it. 
Subsequently three Magistrates of the county went to Goodman, who 
was taken to Horsham with a person who had been convicted of setting 
fire to one house. It was little wonder that the man, fe eling the halter 
tickling his neck, should be induced to repeat the confession. But con- 
spirators should be doubly cunning ; and the second confession went so far 
as to betray the trick. They asked him tocommit to paper his confession, 
which he did in a most extraordinary mis-spelt and ill-written serawl.— 
He said that he had once beard Mr. Cobbett at Battel-tel the people that 
they had been imposed upon, and that every man should keep a gun in 
his house, and that he (Mr. Cobbett) would tell them the proper time to 
nse it. Now the fact was, that he was never atthe Jecture at all, and yet 
these three stupid Magistrates got him to say this, although therejwere 
from 200 to 300 who could, and many did, contradict it. What was the 


j result?) Such was their anxious wish to get hold of Cobbett, that they 


actually pardoned this Goodman, who had no less than five times set fire 
toa farm, solely on the pretended ground that he had been deluded by 
Cobbett; and yet they would not pardon the man at Maidstone who had 
perpetrated one fire, though it was in proof that he was not only insti- 
gated to do it, but that the matches were even given him for the purpose ; 
and worse still, they hanged him on the evidence of the man who had 
instigated him. They had only Goodman’s assertion for the truth of 
what he said, Why did they not go to Battel to ascertain if it were true. 
If they did not goto Battel, it was because they knew it was alie. But 
if they did go to Battel, and they found no proof to corroborate his as- 
sertion, or if they did, why not prosecute him for such atrocity? Out of 
300 persons who heard that lecture they could find nobody to corrobo- 
rate the assertion of Goodman. It was their duty to have prosecuted 
him (Mr. C.) on the one hand, or onthe other hand it was their bounden 
duty to have hanged the man, and to have proclaimed the charge against 
him (Mr. C.) to be false. But what would the Jury say when he told 
them that he knew the whole to be a fabrication, and that he knew that 
the man had never written one of the papers at all. He knew this at the 
time; but he said to himself that if he proved it to be all calumny, they 
would hang the man; and the people of Battel were of the same Opinion, 


| as they had prepared affidavits ; but when they saw his Register declining 


to prove it a calumny, they desisted from presenting them. So that here 
was a very extraordinary pardon of a man who had been guilty of five 
fires from private malice, while they took the life of poor Cook because 
he had struck a man on the rim of the hat who had five relatives Mem- 
bers of Parliament. They likewise executed a man at Maidstone on the 
proof of the man who had instigated him to crime, while they pardoned 
the greater criminal, merely because he had abused him (M. C.); so that 
here was mercy arising from malignity, and the brightest prerogative of 
the Crown prostituted to the worst of passions.—[Loud cheers, which 
Lord Tenterden checked, and threatened to order the Court to be clear- 


| ed if silence was not preserved.] Mr. Cobbett then denied having come 


into Court with a crowd of persons, as he had only come in a coach with 
his two sons and Sir Thomas Beevor. He was anxious to remove the 
prejudices that had been raised against him by this constant series of at- 
tacks, and therefore it was that he should notice another practice of 
whispering a man down which existed in the House of Commons and 
the clubs at the West end of the town. A Noble Marquis on the Bench 
(Blandford) had written a letter toa person in’the country that a con- 
nexion was dis covered between the fires and Cobbett, and that the lat- 
ter had absconded Away bolted this person, delighted, to two other 
persons, and the news, in a very short time, was spread through the 
whole country. One of those persons bolted to Sir Thomas Beevor, 
and stated the news of his having bolted: but Sir Thomas knew him 
(Mr. C.) too well to believe it. From whom was he to run away? Was 
it from the Greys, the Russells, the Boroughs, the Lambs, and such a 
crew? Contempt came to his relief when he thought of it. To have 
produced Goodman, without having ascertained the truth of what he 
said, was the basest thing that ever Government could be guilty of to- 
wardshim. He held in his hand a declaration contradicting ev ery word 
that was uttered by Goodman. He had alsoa letter from Goodman, 
| written on board the transport ship at Portsmouth, and addressed to his 
brother; and, by comparing the orthography of this with that of the 
other letters, it was clear that the latter were sheer fabrications. In this 
letter Goodman also said that what bad befallen him was the result of 
his own evil courses, and he hoped that none of his family would follow 
similar courses and keep bad company as he had done it was remarka- 
ble, that in this, his genuine letter, the spelling was, with few'e xceptions, 
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correct, and there was no such thing as a point at all, while in his confes- | and that he upheld their interests. He complained of the sovedity of his | 


sions the spelling was miserable, although they were ungrammatically | sentence on his former conviction for libel. This was the second indict- 

inted from beginning to end. He trusted now that he bad done away | ment of this nature which had been preferred against him, and all 
with all the prejudices that had existed against him, merely because he ; emanating from Whigs. The first prosecution was by an Attorney- 
would not suffer the pockets of the people to be picked by this Whig Go- | General w ho Was an apostate Whig. He had lived 2l years under a 
vernment. Mr. Cobbett then contrasted the conduct of Sir Thomas | Tory Administration, and under six Tory Attorney-Generals, but had 


Denman with that of Sir James Scarlett, saying that the proceedings of 
the latter were manly in comparison. The Tories also, though inclined 
to be violent, were open enemies—their violence was to be seen on the 
face of their proceedings; and you kuew that all you had to do was to 
fight it; but the Whigs concealed their's, as the Attorney-General had 
done ia the present instance, by taking some garbled extracts from the 
indictment, for the purpose of the Grand Jury to find the Bill. It he had 


never been prosecuted, although. if the present were considered a libel, 
he had written plenty of a similar description; but there was no set of 
meu more grasping or more tyrannical in their conduct. The country 
had been ruled with rods by the Tories, but the Whigs scourged them 
with scorpions. What was his offence on his former conviction, but 
holding up to execration military torture, in condemning the fogging of 
Local! Militiamen under a guard of German bayonets. What were the 


inserted the two sentences from the Register immediately preceding that | feelings of the country now? Every paper was expressing its indigna- 
with which he commenced, the Grand Jury would never have found the | tion at this species of torture. After some farther observations, the 


bili. He traced the malice of the Learned Gentleman, however, hot to 


defendant concluded by declaring that whatever might be the verdict of 


the wig on his head, but to the Whig in his heart—[great laughter}. | the Jury, if he were doomed to spend his last breath in a dungeon, he 


The Attorney-General had given him great credit for ingenuity, and in 
return he feli it was only candid to say of the conduct of the Learned 
Gentleman, that he never met with any thing so stupid, or so fraudulent, 


would pray God to biess his couatry—he would curse the Whigs, and 


leave his revenge to his children and the labourers of England.—[{ Mr. | 
Cobbett sat down amidst loud demonstrations of applause by numerous 


in his life—{laughter.] He had chosen only part of a paragraph out of | persons in a crowded Court, which the officers with difficulty suppress 


30: but Mr. Trevor had had the honesty te take the whole paragraph. | 


ed.J—Mr. Cobbett then proceeded to call his witnesses, who were Lord 


When he handed the Register to the Jury they would be astounded at | Brougham, Lord Melbourne, and other ministers, but nothing particular 
the fraud that had been resorted to, in scooping out this paragraph. De- | was proved. 


fendant then proceeded to contend, that the whole tenor of the alleged | 
libel was calculated to do away with the outrages that were going for- | 


ward. It expressly stated that we should not do evil that good might come 
ofit. What was that evil? The fires and outrages to be sure. It was impos- 
sible to conclude from this paregraph that he wished for more fires 
because those that had occurred had done goed. ‘This trial had done a 
vast deal of good in wiping away the slander that had been cast upon 
him: but the result would do more good. Their verdict would do 


good; but did his saying that imply that he was desirous that the Attor- | 


ney-General should commence more prosecutions /—[ great laughter. } 
They must all admit that the crucifixion ef our Saviour haddone good 
to the whole Christian world; but did his saying that imptly that the 


Lord Tenterden having summed up the evidence, the Jury retired, 
but being out many hours returned into Court, saying they could not 


agree. They were at length, afler much hesitation, discharged by the | 


Court. 


ee 
THE CORONATION, 
Earl Marshal's Office, Whitehall-yard, July 27, 1931 
The Fart Marshal's Order conc erning tke Robes, Coronets, &c., which 
are to be worn by the Peers at the Coronationof their Most Sacred 
Majesties King William the Fourth and Queen Adelaide. 


| ing cut down, between nine and ten o'clock, 
| for, but life was perfectly extinct. 


Crown, carried two sacks and the fiddler. Smalbone's load could be 
very little short of 900 Ibs. The bet was that the two should carry half 
a load of wheat on their backs at one time.— Berkshire Chronicle. 

Female Voters.—Mr. Severn, on Tuesday night, gave notice of the 
following motion for the Committee on the Refor.a Bill :—" That all un- 
married females, being duly qualified, shall be entitled to vote in elec- 
tions for knights, citizens, and burgesses, to serve in Parliament.” The 
nest step, after giving the power of voting must, of course, be eligibility 
to serve in Parliament themselves 

Curious Document.—Ministers have at this moment in their possession 
a list of 1500 individuals, in or near London, whose private fortunes 
would pay off the National Deit. Of course the list is only interesting 
or of value, as indicating the mass of wealth in the country, as one could 
not have imagined, at first sight, that the private fortunes of any 1500 
individuals in the empire could be to such an extent — Erening paper 





The station of Licutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hospital, is vacant 
by the death of Captain Browell, R. N , 

Nobody's Business.—A fellow hanged himself at a tavern at Leeds last 
week, About half-past seven in the morning, one of his scrvants went to 
call him, and on opening the door discovered that he was not in bed. 
She alarmed the ostler, who found the man suspended from a staple in 
the wall, He then called some other mem ers of the family, and went 


| about his usual business. The landlord came into the room. and having 


(as he suid) satisfied himself that the man was quite dead, left the body 
suspended, and went out to get shaved! desiring some of his neighbours 
to go in and look at the deceased. A butcher, living neat door, accord 
ingly went in—and, having satished his curiosity, came out again! An 
hour was lost in this way between the dis« overy of the body and its be 
A surgeon was then sent 


Scotch Yeomanry.—We learn that itis the intention of government 
immediately to re-organise the whole yeomanry cavalry of Scotland 


His Excellency Sylvan Van de Weyer, the first Ambassador from 


These are to give notice to all Peers who attend at the Coronation of | Leopold L, King of the Belgians, has arrived in Londow. He te the 


their Majesties, that the robe or mantle of the Peers be of crimson vel- 


ceeded to comment on the harsh conduct ef country Magistrates, hired | ermine, accurding to their degree, viz:— 
overseers, and hard-hearted farmers, as tending to produce that spirit of 


revenge which had recently displayed itself during the pest winter in | 
open rebellion, and caused destraction of property in numerous coun- | 
ties.—This state of things ifthe farmers were asked, the Whig Minis- | 


ters would find were likely to be renewed, with increased horrors and 
more dreadful scenes, the ensuing winter, unless some material altera- 


Bourne’s Bill, and the horrible game laws were abolished. fle would 


relate what had taken place at Lingfield, in Sussex, as exhibiting a speci-| up with ermine, with a gold tassel on the top; and no jewels or precious | Spithead) on the 12th of August 


men of the treatment experienced by the distressed persons seeking | stenes are to be set or used in the coronets, or ,counterfeit pearls instead | 


Barons, two rows 

Viscounts, two rows and a half 
Earls, three rows 

Marqwises, three rows and a half, 
Dukes, four rows. 


j , 
| bearer of an autograph letter from King Ledpold ch hi 

: 2 . . > Ma Bd ; : Res , ¢ Leopold, in which his Majest 
Jews were justified in crucifying our Savaoun? The defendant pro-| vet, edged with miniver pure, and powdered with bars and rows of | 1 jesty 


announces his accession to the King of Great Britain 
companied M. de Wey er as Secretary of Legation. 


M. Walles ac 


The issue of a considerable Brevet commission. at the ensuing corona 


| tion, is now under consideration at the Horse Guards 


Active preparations are being made for the erection of a statue to the 
memory of the Right Hon. William Pitt, within the area of St. George's, 


‘ j d _ The said mantles or robes to be worn over the full Coart dress, uni-| Hanover-square 
tion was made in the poor-laws, as applied to hired overseers by Sturges | form, or regimentals usually worn at her Majesty's Drawing-Rooms. 


The Navy.—Sir E. Codrington's squadson still contiques cruising be 


Their coronets to be of silver gilt: the caps of crimson velvet, turned | tween Plymouth and the Land's End, and will return to port (we believe 


relief from the hired overseers. A woman, whose husband had been | of siiver balls. 


transported for a breach of the Excise laws, was, with her two children, | 


The coronet of a Baron to have, on the circle or rim, six silver balls at 


compelled to apply to the parish for relief, in consequence of her being equal distances. 


thus widowed by her husband being sent cut of the country. Im- 
mediately they were admitted inte the workhouse, this hired overseer, 


The coronet of a Viscount to kave, on the circle, sixteen silver balls 


The coronet of an Earl to have, on the circle, eight silver balls, raised | 


with the assistance of two labourers, caused them to be thrown on the | upon points, with gold strawberry leaves between the points. 


floor; and, with a pair of shears, had all their hair cut off, caused a dis- 
graceful badge to be put onthem, and, in a coarse disgraceful manner, 


ordered them in this state te go te church, te excite the gaze of all their 


neighbours, or else to turn eut of the workheuse to starve, or lead a life 
of prostitution. He would ask the Jury if they had daughters of their 
own, where their feelings would be under such circumstances? But 
this was not all; it was well known every species of degradation and 
disgraceful treatment was used towards the unfortunate objects com- 
pelled to seek assistance by the hired overseer. Whilst he lived in this 
country his tongue should not lie idle, nor his pen remain unemployed, iu 
exposing this barbarous system of oppression; and that, toe, in defiance 
of all the measures of the Greys, the Lambs, and the Broughams, to 
crush him. He then proceeded to read further extracts from the Register 


containing the alleged libel, te shew that his observations were directed | 
to protect the farmers against the acts of incendiaries, and ascribing all | 


the evils and difficulties under which the labourers were suffering to the 
tithe-eaters and tax-gathers. Me had in the same Register inserted the 


only conciliatory passage, the only justact done during the Whig Admi- 


nistration—he had inserted the circular of Lord Melbourne; and this he 
did to mollify, as much as possible, the feeling existing amongst the 
labourers at the time. With respectto what had been dwelt upon so 


? 
|. The coronet of a Marquis to have, on the circle, four gold strawberry 
| leaves and four silver balls alternately, the latter a little raised on points 
above the rim 

The coronet of a Duke to have, en the circle, eight gold strawberry 
leaves By his Majesty’s commard. 

(Signed) NORFOLK, Earl-Marshal. 
Earl-Marshat's office, Whitehall-yard, July 27, 1831 
| Ehe Earl-Marshal’s Order concerning the Robes, Coronets, &c., whieh 
are to be worn by the Peereses at the Coronation of their Most Sa 
cred Majesties King William the Fourth and Queen Adelaide. 

The se are te give notice, to all Peeresss who attend at the Coronation 
of their Majesties, thatthe robes or mantles appertaining to their respect- 
ive ravks are te be worn over the usual full Court dress 

Thatthe rohe or mantle of a Baroness be of crimson velvet, the cape 
whereof to be furred with miniver pure, and powdered with two bars or 
rows of ermine; the said. mantle to be edged round with miniver pure, 
two inches in breadth, and the train to be three leet on the ground; the 





upon the same, not raised npon points, 





given to the state of things by all the newspapers. The Morning Chro- | pearls thereon, sixteen in number, and not raised upon points. 


nicle had called it the Western Campaign. His object in weiting that 


That the robe or mantle of a Countess be as before, only the cape 


article was to draw the attention of the Ministers te the sufferings of the | powdered, with three rows of ermine, the edging three inches in breadth, 
labouring classes, against whom a Special Comaosission had just been | and the train a yard and a half; the coronet to be composed of eight 
issued, at the suggestion of the Times newspaper, which jounaal was | pearls raised upon points or rays, with small strawberry leaves between, 
ever keen in scenting out blood with its nose; who had praised the | above the rim. 

massacre of the Protestants at Nismes, and ealled for the blood of the | 


unfortunate Cashman 


That the robe or mantle of a Marchioness be as before, only the cape 


It was this Journal which suggested the issuing | powdered, with three rows anda half of ermine, the edging four inches 


of the Special Commission, and in a day or two afterwards out it came. | in breadth, the train a yard and three quarters; the coronet to be com- 


His object was to prevent the shedding of bleed. 


He appealed to the | posed of four straw berry jeaves and four pearls raised upon points of the 


Ministers in every possible way—he even used the license allowed by | same height as the leaves alternately, above the rim. 


pan by telling lies to soften them in their severe measures. His | 


That the robe or maatle of a Duchess be as before, only the cape pow- | Message,” cried White, indignantly, 


Lordship would tell the Jury they must consider the whole writing. and | dered, with four rows of ermine, the edging five inches broad, the train 
not a part of it, and he felt convinced they could not for a moment|two yards; the coronet to be composed of eight strawberry leaves, all 
believe that he could ever have the intention of exciting those feelings | of equal height above the rim. 

which was attempted on the part of the prosecution to make them | 


imploring the labourers to join heart and hand in suppressing the fires 
which were at the time destroying the property of Kent. This must be 
read with the libellous part; and it was stated by the Attorney-General | 
that his Register was extensively read by the labourers, who clubbed | 
together to purchase it. He hoped to God it was so; and it was fairly to 
be presumed that if they read the beginning they would read the latter 
part. He would appeal to the sense of the Jury whether, if bis in- 
tention hall been of the base and mischievous description attempted by | 
the vile Whig Ministers to be imputed to him, he should have implored 
the labourers by his own writings, and inserted those of others to the | 
like effect, to desist from their mistaken course. But the Whigs wanted 
tocrush him—it was his destruction they wanted. Provimence bad | 
given strength to the horse, and the sting to the viper; had the strength 
of the first been combined with the latter, the consequences must have 
been dreadful—we should not have been able to live. The Whigs pos- 
sessed the viper’s sting without possessing the strength of men of 
honesty, or the usual intelligence and understanding possessed by men 
in general, or the consequences to this country must have been dreadful ; 
but with the sting they were given a weakness, which would doom them 
“to crawl on their bellies on the face of the earth all the days of their 
life’—[loud laughter.] The defendant proceeded to show that on his 
return from America, thirty years ago, he had taken a great interest in 
the welfare of the labouring classes; he had written several works to | 
encourage them to acts of economy and industry. Amongst the number 
was his Cottage Economy, and the Poor Man's Friend; and in the time of | 
the riots in 1816 he had written his letter to the Luddites against the 
breaking of machinery. This letter was viewed in so favourabie a light, 
that he had been applied to so recently as last November, for leave to 
republish it, by no less a person than the Lord Chancellor—by Lord 
Brougham. What would the Jury think of the present Whig Minister 
coming to Cobbett’s seditious shop for something to quiet the labourers j 
—{laughter] He should prove this fact by Lord Brougham himself 
And what would the Jury further think when he should tell them that 
the present Attorney-Ge neral, his then prosecutor, was the President of 
the very Society by whom the republication was to be made, the " S« 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” He (Mr. Cobbett 
consented to its republication, provided they pul lished all of it, and not 
a part because he never wrote to quiet the labourers without telling 
them their rights. Here then was the Lord Chancellor in November 
borrowing his book, in the next month prosecuting him for libel, and as 
a false, malicious, and seditious person, te be robbed of his property, 
and of his life too, if the Whigs were to have the power of causing it 
So vilely had he (Mr. Cobbett) beea calumniated, that he dare say the 
gentleme nof the Jury expected to see him “‘hoofed and horne: yA 
pair of horns on his head, and hoofs up to his knees—[a laugh.) He 
proceeded to draw the attention of the Jury to his speech delivered at a 
dinner of the farmers at Salisbury in 1822, and also No. 5 of the “ Two- 


penny Trash,” to show that his feelings were favourable to the farmers, | violin, the 


believe. In the same Register appeared the address of Lordj Sydney, | 


And that the caps of all the said coronets be of crimson velvet, turn- 
ed up with ermine, with a tassal of gold on the top 
By his Majesty's command, 
NORFOLK, Earl-Marshal 


(Signed) 





Suntntary. 


The Colonial Interest.—The remonstrance of a gentleman deputed by 
the planters in the Mauritius to demand an audience of his Majesty's 
Government was recently made at the Colonial Office in most forcible 


terms. It was urged that when that island accepted the protection of | 
Great Britain it was rich and prosperous; but by the unjust and errone- | 
ous attempts of certain partics in England, particularly in relation to | 
| the Slave Trade, its ruin has been well nigh completed 
heard much more of the nature of this spirited remonstrance ; but we | 
Suffice it, however, to say | 


We have 


are not allowed to do more than allude to it 
that the gentleman in question was ultimately assured that the colonies 
should not be subjected to rash experiments — Bristol Journal 

One of the most respectable mercantile houses in this city was on 
Monday informed by its correspondents of the general failure of the 
corn crops in Italy. The Viceroy of Sardinia has in consequenee de 


are - . at nor w the inne ati f orni , . : 
clared the opening of that port for the importation of grain duty free | uniting of the same port of Galway with the towns of Loughrea and Ba- 
until the 14th of October nest Several cargoes of wheat, recently | 


arrived in this port, are in consequence about to be re-shipped.—Bristol | 


Paper 

It ls with regret we announce the death of Sir George Abercromby, 
of Birkenbog. Bart.. which took place on Monday last at his house 
Sir George had attained the advanced age ol eighty four 
forty-eight years Sheriff Depute of this county — Elgin Courver 

A contract for the supply of arms to the French government having 
been concluded. it is stated the manufacturers have entered into another 
with the Russian government, to sopply 200,000 stand of arms, ata con- 
siderable advance in the price of the French contracts 


An action for slander was tried atthe Limerick assizes on Monday, in | 


which Mary Wright wasthe plau tiff, and the Rev. Daniel O'Sullivan 
parish priest of Kilfergus, the defendant. The Rev. gentleman had de- 
nounced the plaintiff from the alter of his chapel asa woman of infa- 
mous character: and, by a solemn act of excommunication, had for- 
bidden all her neighbours from holding any intercourse or dealing with 
at £5,000. The defendant pleaded a 
the plaintiff forty shillings damages.— 


her. The d aces were laid 
amag 

jostification, and the jury gave 
Irish paper 

A considerable bet was decided on Wednesday, at Steventon, on 
which occasion the following extraor inary te at was performed :—Joseph 
Small 
weighing J2 score, and Alder, the fiddler, rode on the top playing his 


listance of 19 yerds Benjemin Belcher, andlor: of the 


coronet to be according te her degree, vix. #rism or circle, with six pearls 


Thatthe robe or mantle of a Viscountess be like that of a Baroness, 
euly the cape pawdered, with two rows anda half of ermine ; the edg- 
much by the Attorney-General that the alleged libel was headed ‘ Rural | iag of the mantle two inchee as before, and the train a yard and a quar- 


War,” lke could say that it was no more than the title which had been | ter; the coronet to be according to her degree, vix. a rum or circle with 








He had been | 


| Estimates for this yea: 


| of half-pay offvers to half-pay commissions occurred in July 1830, when 


ne. a blackemith, carried, at once, three sacks of wheat each | 


No opportunity, it appears, is lost to 
exercise the squadron, either in manwuvering or gun practice, and the 
rate of sailing of the various ships is tried in all kinds ef weather, 
Colosseum.—In addition to the attractions which we have heretofore 
had occasion to notice, at this exhibition; a grotto, or rather a marine 
cave has been added, so perfect in the illusion which it excites, as to 
leave the visitor almost in doult, whether he is not standing on the sea 
shore, and listening to the sound of the 1eceding waves, seen slightly wa 
dulating in the distance. A warm, though sombre light, as though strug 
gling through some unseen aperture overhead, is thrown on huge stalac- 
tites, with which the roof is studded, and on masses of rock and stone 


| scattered around. ‘The conservatory and fountain were never seen to a 
| greater advantage: the latter neutralizing with its refreshing streams, the 
| oppressive heats of the past week; and the former, rich in the rarest 
| exotics 


While on entering the Swiss cottage with all its accessories of 
water-fall, water fowl, Swiss peasant and all, we can hardly imagine that 
but a moment before we have escaped from the crowded streets of the 
busy metropolis. 


OCTOGENARIAN REMINISCENCES 

About the year 1759, there were two performers at the theatre in Edin 
burgh, each of whom was considered (in his own opinion, at least,) asa 
first-rate actor, ‘Their names were Diggesand Brown. There was, as 
might be expected, a constant squabbling between them for parts. At 
—, however, they came to a compromise; and it was settled that 
each should alternately fill the post of honour, Thas, when Digges 
played Macheth, Brown played Macduff; and, when Brown was Macheth 

Digges was Macduff. ‘This habit of changing characters was the cause 
| of a little confusion in Digges's memory; for, one night when, as Mae 


beth, he had exciaiwned, “ | bear a charmed life,” he unfortunately added, 


partly in the words of Macduff, “ for know, Macbeth was from his mo 
ther's womb untimely ripped.” Brown ( Macduff) instantly convulsed the 
house by roaring out, with evident indignation, “ No, by G—d, Sir, it 
was J who was from my mother's womb untimely ripped.” 

At the time when Quin was the hero of Drury Lane, an uaderling, of 


| the name of White, used to play Siwardin “ Macbeth.” One evening, 
| when that tragedy was being periormed, White, knowing that he should 


not be wanted uatil the fifth act, was enjoying himself over a pot of por- 
ter ina neighbouring public-house. Two friends of his entered, and, 


| seeing him there, one of them exclaimed, “ So, Jack, how isthis? Jf 
—_ you said you were to act to-night..’ 
“anc 


* Well,” said the other, 
if he is, I suppose he bas only got to carry on a message.”— A 
a message '—I'd have you to 
know, Sir, that J play the English General ,"’—adding contemptuonsly, 
“ Quin does the Seotch.” 

IRELAND. 

The River Shannon, and the Lakes of Galway and Mayo.—A meeting of 
the Nobility and Gentry coanected with the South of Ireland was held 
on Thursday at the Thatched House Tavern, The Marquis of Down- 
shire in the Chair. 

A report was read, embodying the opinions of several previous reports, 


} and recommending that the attention of Government be called to the 


state of the navigation of the Shannon; to the state ofthe obstructions, 
artificial and natural now existing in that river, with a view totheir remo- 


| val; and to the contract existing between the Grand Canal Company and 


the Board of Inland Navigation, with a view to its strict fulfilment 
The Committee could not recommend any specific measure with regard 
to the drainage of the bogs, until the survey, interrupted by the death of 
Mr. Rennie, the engineer, be completed 

On the motion of the Marquis of Clarincarde, seconded by the Earl of 
Charlemont, the report was adopted, and a Committee chosen to wait on 


| the Secretary for Ireland with the report 


The Marquis of Clanricarde being called to the Chair, thanks were 
voted to the Marquis of Downshire 

The Earl of Charlemont was next called to the chair, on the motion 
of Mr. Thomas Birmingham, when a report relating to the lakes of Mayo 


land Galway was read, setting forth the advantages of opening and uni- 


ting the port of Galway with the sen at Killala, by means of canal cuts 
between the various lakes and the river Moy. It also recommended the 


linasloe where the grand canal terminates, by means of a rail-road and 
canal 

On the motion of the Marquis of Downshire seconded by Mr. Grat- 
tan, this second report was also adopted and a Committee, as before. to 


| communicate with the Lrish Secretary of State 


The Bolton Railway.—Since the opening of the branch of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway from Bolton on the 13th ult., there have 
been conveyed 1,545 passengers. ‘The average receipts tor fares and the 
carriage of merchandize, is at the rate of £10,000 per annum, and the 
effect has been to drive every stage coach from off the road between 
Liverpool! and Bolton. On Tuesday week, the number of passengers 
from Bolton to Liverpool was one hundred and thirty-six 

Megal promotions in the Army.—We observe in the Inst Garette the 
promotion of three unattached Majors on half-pay to unattached com 
missions of LieuColonel. Thisis illegal. His Majesty has the prero- 
gative of giving any rank he pleases to the officers of his army; but he 
(by which we mean his Ministers ) cannot legally add to the expenditure 
for the army without the sanction of Parliament By the above pro- 
motions (and one or two similar illegal appointments bave taken place) 
three commissions have been created, and the public are become liable 
to pay the incomes thereof, which were not included in the Army 
The first instance of these illegal promotions 


those half-pay officers who were on the staff (which very circumstances 
rendered them less entitled than their brother hall-pay officers to his 
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Majesty's consideration) were promoted respectively a grade; and if) bad assisted the Italian insurgents with bis purse; and if their struggle | whatever yet remains of that ma 
sume public notice be not taken of these promutions, they will become | against the Austrian government had been prolonged, would probably | the name of Byron. To us he is s 


geouer.! through the half pay fist. One of the officers thus illegally and 
unconstitatiopally promoted isthe Hon. major Chas. Grey ' Proh : rt 
What is Sir Hl. Parnell about that he can allow such irregularities in bis 
department? 

A carious circumstance, relating to the qualification at present in the 
bill, was mentioned by Mr. Croker on Wednesday night. At the very 
time when the Cabinet in Downing Street were forming their bill, epon | 
the principle that the occupiers of ten pound tenewents were men of | 
property, Mr. Slaney was bringing in a bill to exempt such persons from 
the payment of Poor Rates, on the ground of poverty; and Mr. Sla- 
ney's bill is at this moment ruaning by the side of the Reform bill 

A private letter from Algiers states that the olive and mulberry plants 
sent into Africa in April last from Aix aud Salon, by M. Fangerous, | 
have completely succeeded. He has also introduced, with equal suc- | 
cess, the cultivation of cotton, indigo, aud madder, on lands he possesses | 
in the environs of Staoucli, and there is every appearance of most 
abundant crops. 

Attorney's Charges.—It has recently been decided by Lord Tenterden, 
that an attorney who writes for payment of a debt, is entitled to charge | 
the debtor fur the Iciter and al! necessary attendances, although no pro- | 
ces has been issued. His judgment was founded on the policy and prin- 
ciple of retaining the present practice, for the purpose of encouraging at- 
torneysin making application tor payment betore action was brought.— 
Times. - . 

Death of the Countess of Massareene —Died, at Ballywilliam Cotage, | 
near Donaghadee, the residence of Lady Charlotte Jocelyn, Harriett | 
Countess of Massarcene, in the 774th year of her age, relict of Chiches- 
ter Earl of Maseareene, und sister tothe late Larl of Roden. Her loss | 
will be long felt by a numerous ciccle of relatives and friends, und by 
the poor in the neighbourhood of Antrim castle, where she resided, to 

whom she was a munilicent beneflactress, 
—~— 
BYRON, 
From the last Edinburgh Beview. | 

The pretty fable by whlch the Duches of Orleans iMustrates the charac- | 
ter of berson the regent, might, with litte change, be applied to Byron, 
All the fairies, save one, had been bidden to his cradle. All the gossips 
had been profuse of their gifts. One had bestowed nebility, another 
genius, athird beauty. The malignant elf who had been uninvited, 

came last, aod, unable to reverse what her sisters had done for their fa- 
vourite, had mixed upa curse with every blessing. Ia the rank of | 
Lord Byron, in his understanding, in his character, in his very person, | 
there was a strange union of opposite etxremes. He was born to all that 
men covet and admire. But in every one of those emivent advantages 
which he possessed over others, there was mingled something of misery 
and debasement. He was sprung from a house, ancient indeed and 
noble, but degraded and impoverished by a series of crimes and follies, 
which had attained a scandalous publicity. The kinsman whom he suc- 
ceeded had died poor, and, but for merciful judges, would have died 
upon the gallows. ‘The young peer bad great intellectual powers; yet 
there was an unsound part in his mind. He had naturally a tender and ge- 
nerous heart ; but lis temper was wayward and irritable. He hada head 
which statuaries loved to copy, and afoot, the deformity of which the 
beggars in the streets mimicked. Distinguished at once by the streagth 
and by the weakness of his intellect, affectionate yet perverse, a poor 
lord, and ahandsome cripple, he required, if ever man required, the 
firmest and the most judicious training. But, capriciously as nature had 





have assisted them with his sword. But to Greece he was attached by 
peculier ties. He had, when young, resided in that country. Much of 
his most splendid and popular poetry had been a by its scenery 
and by its history. Sick of inactioa,—degraded in his own eyes by his 
private vices, and by his literary failures,—pining for untried excitement 
and honourable distinetion,—he carried bis exhausted body and his 
wounded spirit to the Grectan camp. 

His conduct in bis new situation showed so much vigour and good 
sense as to justify us in believing, that, if his life had been prolonged, he 
might have distinguished himself as a soldier, anda politician. But plea- 


| sure and sorrow had done the work of seventy years upon his delicate 


frame. The hand of death was on him; he knew it; and the only wish 
which he uttered was that he might die sword in hand. 

This was denied tohim. Anxiety, exertion, exposure, and those fatal 
stimulants which had become indispensabile to him, soon stretched him 
on a sick-bed, in a strange land, amidst strange faces, without one human 
being that he loved nearhim. There, at thirty-six, the most celebrated 


| Englishman of the nineteenth ceutury closedbis brilliant and miserable 


career. 

We cannot even now retrace those events without feeling something 
of what was felt by the nation, when it was first known that the grave 
had closed over so much sorrow and so much glory ;—something of what 
was felt by those who saw the hearse, with its long train of coaches, turn 
slowly northward, leavivg behind it that cemetery, which had been con- 
secrated by the dust of so many great poets, but of which the doors 


were closed against all that remained of Byron. We well remember | 


that, on that day, rigid moralists could not refrain from weeping for one 
so young, so illustrious, so unhappy, gifted with such rare gilts, and tried 
by such strong temptations. It is unnecessary to make any reflections. 
The history carries its moral with it. Our age has indeed been fruitful 
of warnings to the eminent, andof consolation to the obscure. Two 
men have died within our recollection, who, ata time of life at which 
few people have completed their education, bad raised themselves, each 


‘inhis own department, to the height of glory. One of them died at 


Longwood, the other at Missolonghi, 
Never had any writ€r 60 vast a command of the whole eloquence of 
scorn, misanthropy, and despair. That March was never dry. No art 


could sweeten, no draughts could exhaust, its perennial waters of bitter- | 


ness. Never was there such variety in monotony as that of Byron. 


From maniac laughter to piercing lamentation, there was cot a single | 


note of human anguish of which he was not master. Year after year, 


and month after month, he continued to repeat that to be wretched is | 


the destiny of all; that to be eminently wretched, is the destiny of the 
eminent; that all the desires by which we are cursed lead alike to mise- 
ry ;—if they are not gratified, to the misery of disappointment—if they 
ure gratified, to the misery of satiety. His principal beroes are men 
who have arrived by different roads at the same gaol of despair—who 
are sick of life—who are at war with society—who are supported in their 
anguish only by an unconquerable pride, resembling that of Prometheus 
on the rock, or of Satan in the burning marl; who can master their ago- 
nies by the force of their will, and who, to the last, defy the whole power 
of earth and heaven. He always deseribed himself as a man of the same 
kind with his favourite creations, as a man whose heart bad been wither- 
ed—whose capacity for happiness was gune, and could not be restored ; 
but whose invinciblefspirit dared,the worst that could befal him -here or 
hereafter. 

How ouch of this morbid feeling sprung from an original disease of 
the mind—how much from real misfortune—how much from the ner- 


gical potency which once belonged to 

) till a man, young, noble, and uabappy. 

| To our children he will be merely a writer; and their impartiel judg- 
ment will appoint his place among writers, without regard to his rank, or 

| to his private history. That his poetry will undergo a severe sifling ; 

| that much of what has been admired by his contemporaries will be re 

| jected as worthless, we have littlefdoubt, but that, after thelclosest scrutiny 
there will still remain much that can only perish with the English 
language. 

j —<f—— 

POLITICS OF EUROPE. 

From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

| By the ship Georgia which arrived at this port yesterday morning, we 

| have received our files of London and Liverpool pepers, the former te 
Aug. 5, and the latter to the 6th. They contain news from France 
Holland, and Russia of some importance. F 

The Paris Constitutionel states that the Queen of Holland left Berlin 
July 25, on her return to the Hague, taking with her, it was said, a treat 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, between Prussia and Holland. 

The British Parliament was still engaged in discussing the Reform 
| Bill, in committee, Schedules A. B and C had passed under revision and 
; had received the sanction of the committee, by successive votes, sus- 

tained with the exception of a few individuals on some of the proposi- 
| tions, by the Ministerial strength of the House. Schedule D, contain 
| ing the names of places to which it was proposed to give one member 
| each, was taken up on the night of the 4th and some progress was made 

init. The British funds had fallen about 14 per cent. in consequense of 
the continental news. The duty on foreign wheat was 2ls. 8d. 
| London, Aug. 4.—City 12 o’clock.--The resignation of M. Perier and 
| his Ministry, the fail of the French funds on Tuesday, and the state of 
| affairs in Belgium, have produced a considerable effect on our Consol 

Market. The closing price yesterday afternoon was $23, but it opened 
at 81%-2 this morning, since which ithas been declining, and is now 

814}. 
The letters from Paris are very unfavourable. Every body was ina 
I state of uncertainty, and the funds had fluctuated agood deal. The 
Five per Cents had been as high as 85f. 25c. as low as 33f.50., but closed 


| at R4t. 








In the House of Lords yesterday, his Majesty’s Message was, on the 
| motion of Earl Grey, taken into consideration. His Lordship, after ob- 
serving upon the importance of making a further provision for the educa- 
j tion, and maintenance, and support of the honour and dignity of the 
| Princess Victoria, who was the presumptive heiress to the Throne, and 
would in all probability be the future Sovereign of the Empire, and the 
| propriety, therefore, of making an augmented allowance to the Duchess 
of Kent as the mother of the heiress presumptive, concluded by moving 
an address to that effect, which was agreed to nem, dis. 
In the House of Commons, on the motion of Lord Althorp, the House 
| resolved itself into Committee on the King’s Message. His Lordship, 
| in addition to what had been observed by Earl Grey in the other House, 
| stated that it was proposed to add £10,000 per annum to the allowance 
| to the Duchess of Kent, making the whole £22,000 perannum of which 
£16,000 was to be applied to the maintenance and education of the 
| Princess Victoria. Mr. Hunt moved to substitute £5,000 for 10,000. 
The original motion, however, was supported by Sir Francis Burdett, 
Sir Robert Peel, Col. Davies, Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. O'Connell and 
others—all indeed who spoke, except Mr. Hunt; but the latter persisted 
lin taking’ the sense of the Committee, when there appeared for his 


amendment, none (he himself being the Teller, and having no one to 





a ‘ . . 2 " . : b i 4 . inst 22° Maiority » ¢ sp OOF "Le are * 
dealt with him the relative to whom the office of forming his character | yousness of di:sipation—how much of it was fanciful—how much of it } count, against 223,] Majority, the whole number, 223. The original re 


was intrusted, was more capricious still 
rage to paroxysme ef fondness 
resses—at another time she insulted his deformity 


She passed from paroxysms of | was merely affected—it is impossible for us, and would probably have 
Atone time she stifled him with her ca- | heen impossible for the most intimate friends of Lord Byron, to decide. | 
He came into the | Whether there ever existed, or can ever exist, a person answering to the | 


solution was then agreed to. 
Lord Althorp moved the order of the day for the Committee on the 
Reform Bill. Lord Eliot, with reference to Belgic fortresses, asked if 


: ° ° , , H iwi ™ > » j 
world, and the warld treated him as his mother treated him—sometimes | description which he gave of himself, may be doubted: but that he was | there was any objection to giving the other acts and documents the same 


with kindvess, sometimes with severity, never with justice. It indulged } not such a person is beyond all doubt. It is ridiculous to imagine thuta { publicity as the protocol. 


him without discrimination, and punished him without discrimination. 
He was truly a spoiled child,—not merely the spoited child of his parent, 
but the spoiled child of nature, the spoild child of fortune, the spoiled | 
child of fame, the spoiled child of society. 

The obloquy which Byron had to endure, was such as might well 
have shaken a more constant mind. The newspapers were filled with 
lampoons. ‘The theatres shook with execrations. He was excluded 
fram circles. where he had lately been the ebserved of all observers. | 
All those creeping things that riot in the decay of nobler natunes, hasten- | 
ed to their repast; and they were right;—they did after their kind. 
It is not every day that the savage envy of aspiring dunes bs gratified 
by the agonies of such aepirit, aud the degradation ot such a name. | 

The unhappy man left his country for ever. The howl of contumely | 
followed him across the sea, up the Rhyve, over the Alps; it gradually | 








man, whose mind was really imbued with scorn of his fellow-creatures, 


| would have pablished three or four books every year in order to tell 


them so; or that a man, who could say with truth that he neither sought 
sympathy nor needed it, would have admitted all Europe to hear his 
farewell to his wife, and his blessings on his ehild. tn the second 
canto of Childe Harold, he tells us that he is insensible to fame and 
obloquy— 

“Til may such contest now the spirit move, 

Which heeds nor keen reproof nor partial praise.” 
Yet we know, on the best evidence, that, a day or two before he pubtish- 
ed these lines, he was greatly, indeed childishly, elated by the compli- 
ments paid to his maiden speech in the House of Lords. 

We are far, however, from thinking that his sadness was altogether 

feigned. He was naturally a man of great sensibility—he had been iil 


Lord Palmerston said that he could not possi- 
| bly consent, at present, to lay before the house any documents, except- 
ing those which had been made public. 

The Duke of Wellington has commenced an action against Mr. Smart, 
| High Constable of Holborn division of Ossulston Hundred for the de- 
| mage done to his windows by the mob, the night of the illumination for 
| the Reform Bill. The action will be defended. The Marquis of Lon- 
} donderry has alse brought his action against Mr. Lee, High Constable of 
} Westminster, who also defends. Crockford has also given the necessary 
| notices. 


POLAND. 
There is no confirmation of the reported victory of the Poles which 
| lately reached us. The Prussian Gazette, in an article dated “ Frontiers 


| of Poland, Juty 24,” says that the grand Russian army 60,000 strong, 


waxed fainter; it died away. Those who had raised it began to ask | educated—his feelings had been early exposed to sharp trials—he had | an y ay ag | se a — w Ping men -_ that 
each other, what, after all, was the matter about which they hah been so | been crossed in his boyish love—he had ben mortified by the failure of | oy y tg whe bead of the Emperial Guerd, 


clamorons; and wished to invite back the criminal whom they had just | 
chased (rom them. His poetry became more popular than it had ever 

been; and his complaints were read with tears by thousands and tens of 

thousands who had never seen his face. 

He had fixed his home on the shores of the Adriatic, in the most pietn- 
resque and interetsing of cities, beneath the brightest of skies, and by 
the brightest of seas. Censoriousness was not the vice of the neigh- 
boars whom he had chosen. ‘They were a race corrupted by a bad go- | 
vernment and a bad religion; long renowned for skill in the arts of vo- 
luptuousness, and tolerant of all the caprices of sexnsuatity. From the 
yublic opinion of the country of his adoption, he had nothing to dread. 

Vith the public opinion of the country of his birth, he was at open war 
He plunged into wild and desperate excesses, ennobled by no generous | 
ortender sentiment. From his Venetian harem he sent forth velume 
after volume, full of eloquence, of wit, of pathos, of ribaldry, and of bit- | 
ter disdain. His health sank under the effects of his intemperance. His 
hair turned grey. His food ceasedto nourish him. A hectic fever wi- 
thered him up. It seemed that his body and mind were about to perish 
together. 

From this wretched degradation he was in some measure rescued by 
an attachment, culpable indeed, yetsuch as, judged by the standard of 
morality established in the country where he lived, might be called vir- 
tuous. Butan imagination polluted by vice, a temper embittered by 
misfortune, and a frame habituated tothe fatal excitement of intoxication 
prevented him from fully enjoying the happiness which he might have 
derived from the purest and most tranquil of his many attachments 
Midnight draughts of ardent spirits and Rhenish wines bad begun to 
work the ruin of his fine intellect. His verse lost much of the energy 
and condensation which had distinguished it. But he would not resign, 
without a struggle, the empire which he had exercised over the men of 
his generation. A new dream of ambition arose before him—to be the 
centre of a literary party; the great mover of an intellectual revolution ; 
—to guide the public mind of England from his Italian retreat, as Vol- 
taire had guided the public mind of France from the villa of Ferney 
With this hope, as it should seem, he established The Liberal. But, pow- 
erfully as he had affected the imaginations of his contemporaries, he mis 
took his own powers, if he hoped to direct their opinions ; and he still 
more grossly mistook his own disposition, if he thought that he could 
long act in concert with other men of letters. The plan failed, and fail- 
ed ignominiously ; Angry with himself, and angry with his coadjutors, 
he relinquished it; and turned to another project, the last and the no- 
blest of his life 


A nation once the first among the nations, pre-eminent in knowledge, 
pre-eminent in military glory, the cradle of philosophy, of eloquence, 
and of the fine arts, bad been for ages bowed down ander a cruel yoke 
All the vices which tyranny generates—the abject vices which it gene 
rates in those who submit to it—the ferocious vices which it generates in 
those who struggle against it—had deformed the character of thet misera- 
ble race. The valour which had won the great battle of human civili- 
gation,—which had saved Europe, and subjugated Asia, lingered only 
among pirates and robbers. The ingenuity, once so conspicuously dis- 
played in every department of physical and moral science, bad been de- 
praved into a timid and servile cunning. On a sudden this degraded 
people had risen on their oppressors. Diseountenanced or betrayed by 
the surrounding potentates, they had found in themselves something of 
that which might well supply the place of all foreign assistance,—some- | 
thing of the energy of their fathers | 


his first literary efforts—he was straitened in pecuniary circumstances— 
he was uofortunate in his domestic relations—the public treated him with 
cruel injustice—his health and spirits suffered from his dissipated habits 
of life—he was.on the whole, an unhappy man. He early discovered 
that, by parading his unhappiness before the multitude, he excited an un- 
rivalled interest. The world gave him every encouragement to talk 
about his mental sufferings. 
duced, induced him to affect much that he did not feel; and the affecta- 
tion probably reached on his feelings. 
he exhibited himself was genuine, and how far theatrical, would proba- 
bly have puzzled himself to say 


| There can be no doubt that this remarkable man owed the vast influence 


which he exercised over his contemporaries, at least as much to his 
gloomy egotism as to the real power of his poetry. We never could 
very clearly understand how it is that egotism, so unppular in conver- 
satiou, should be so popular in writing; or bow itis that men who affect 


j in their compositions qualities and feelings which they have not, impose | 


so much more easily on their contemporaries than on posterity. The 
interest which the loves of Petrarch excited in his own time, and the 


| pitying fondness with which half Europe looked upon Rousseau, are 


wellknown. To readers of our time, the love of Petrarch seems to 
have been love of that kind which breaks no hearts ; and the sufferings 
of Rousseau to have deserved laughter rather than pity—to have been 
partly counterteited, and partly the consequences ot his own perverse- 
ness and vanity. 

What our grandchildren may think of the character of Lord Byron, 
as exhibited in his poetry, we will not pretend to guess. It is certain 
that the interest which he excited during his life is without a parallel in 
literary history. The feeling with which young readers ot poetry re- 
gard him, can be conceived only by those who have experienced it. To 


; people who are acquainted with real calamity, ‘nothing is so dainty 
This faint image of sorrow has in all ages | 


sweet as lovely melancholy.’ 
been considered by young gentlemen as an agreeable excitement. Old 
gentlemen, and middle aged gentlemen, have so many real causes of 
sadness, that they are rarely inclined ‘to be as sad as night only for 
wantonness.’ Indeed they want the power almost as much as the incli- 
nation 


enjoy much of what somebody calls the ‘ ecstasy of woe.’ 

Among that large class of young persons whose reading is almost en- 
tirely confined to works of imagination, the popularity of Lord Byron 
was unbounded. They bought pictures of him; they treasured up the 
smallest relics of him; they learned his poems by heart, and did their 
best to write like him, and to look like him Many of them practised at 
the glass, in the hope of catching the curl of the upper lip, and the scow! 
of the brow, which appear in some of his portraits. A few discarded 
their neckcloths, in imitation of their great leader. Fer some years the 
Minerva press sent forth no novel without a mysterious, unhappy, Lara- 
like peer. The number of hopeful under graduates and medical students 


who became things of dark imaginings,—on whom the freshness of the | 


heart ceased to fall like dew.—whose passions had consumed themselves 
to dust, and to whom the relief of tears was denied, passes all calculation 
This was not the world 
these enthusiasts, a pernicious and absurd association between intellectual 
power and moral depravity. From the poetry of Lord Byron they drew 
a system of ethics, compounded of misanthropy and voluptuousness ; 


The effect which his first confessions pro- | 


ec i ich | 
How far the character in whict 


We know verv few persons engaged in active life, who, even if | 
they were to precure siools to be melancholy upon, and were to sit | 
down with all the premeditation of Master Stephen, would be able to ! 


There was created in the minds of many of | 


had crossed. On the 2ista Te Deum was sung in the camp, with the 
firing of cannon, to celebrate the event. The Russians advanced guard 
under the command of Prince Schachoffskoi, and Gen. De Witt, had 
| met with no other obstacle in their march, and was near Warsaw. The 
| Governor of Warsaw had given notice of the approach of the enemy, 
| and every one capable of bearing arms bad been enrolled at the town 
\hall. The enthusiasm was great, and no fear was felt for the safety of 





|} the city. It was stated from Lithuania that the Polish General Dem- 
biski had been made prisoner with all his troops. 
We have the London Evening Star and Courier of August 4, and the 
} Times of the 5th, neither of which afford any confirmation of the account 
dated at Warsaw July 20, and London Aung. 4, which states that Count 
Paskewitsch had been ordered to evacuate Poland. 
| Berlin, July 28.—Extract of a private letter :—‘‘ The Cholera Morbus 
is every where on the increase. It is raging at Thorn and at Cracow, 
| as well as at Dantzic, Konigsberg, Memel, Warsaw, &c. 
“The Russians are said to have crossed the Vistula, to the number of 
| 60,000 men, at Modlin, about two post stations from Warsaw, and to 
| have entirely surrounded that city on this side of it. They aim at the 
reduction of Warsaw by means that chance and circumstances may ren- 
| der most favourable to their purpose. Itdoes not seem, however, that 
| this adverse position of affairs has in the least slackened the courage of 
} the Poles. Besides the garrison of Praga, which is strong enough to de- 
| fend the place against any attack, there are on this side of the city 30,008 
regular troops, and a great number of irregular ones, by whom it is ex- 
| pected that the Russians will soon be attacked. The friends of the 
| Poles rely a great deal on their bravery, and appear to think that it will 
soon compel the enemy torecross the Vistula. Nothing certain, how- 
ever, isknownas to their real hopes and resources, as communications 
are nearly cut off with Warsaw.” 


WAR BETWEEN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 


Brussels, Aug. 3, 3.0'clock.—We have just received the following :— 

Antwerp, Aug. 2.—Gen. Thalier’s proclamation to the inhabitants, 
just posted on the Change at Antwerp. 

“That the communication by water being interrupted, the letters for 
England are to be put in the postoffice immediately after Change; no 
vessel can henceforth pass up the Scheldt, as the Dutch prevent it.” 

“ORDER OF THE DAY 

“The General of Brigade, Commander-in-chief of the city and en- 
virons of Antwerp, apprizes the inhabitants that the armistice between 
the city and citadel will cease on Thursday, the 4th inst. at half past 9 
o'clock in the evening; and that from that date hostilities may be recom- 
menced without further notice. 

“ Citizens and Soldiers,—I rely on your prudence as much as on your 
courage, to refrain, for your own sakes, and under the most severe 
penalties, from every hostile demonstration, ¢ xcept by my express 
orders, which will not be withheld when the emergency requires it. 

“Inhabitants of Antwerp.—I flatter myself that, in these circum- 
stances, you will continue to me the confidence with which you have 
honoured me to this day.—Take every measure which prudence and 
your own interests may recommend to you, and rely on the civil and 
military authorities for the protection of your persons and property. 

PROCLAMATION OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 
ORDER OF THE DAY TO THE ARMY IN THE FIELD. 

“ Called by the King. my father, to the chief command of hisermy, I 

| place myself at its head on the day when'the word * Forward’ is given by 


} 


As a men of letters, Lord Byron conld not but be interested in the | a system in which the two ereat commandments were, to hate your neigh- | him. 


event of this contest. His political opinions, though, like all his | 
epinions, nosettled, leaned strongly towards the side of liberty. He! 


bour, and to love your neighbour's wife 
This affectation has passed away; anda few more yeers will destroy 


“The proofs of fidelity and attachment you have already shown are 
guarantees to the King and country, as well as myself, of the courage you 
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; rj in the field of battle, should you be called upon, as will pro- . Sey eye Sion’ eal, } 
Sably be the Fae i a ie days, ‘o cee by ies of arms equitable Exchange at New York on London 60 days 104 a 104 percent. 
conditions for a separation of that part of the kingdom which has with- ' 


drawn from the government of the Priuce, for whom we are willing to sac- | “P) fc { UB a\ IIBIORW 
rifice our lives and fortunes. Fe ee aS Ge we | . Py 

« By resorting to force, the King does not put a stop to the negotiations NEW YORK. SATURDAY. SPPTEMBER 17 — 
which are going on, although they have hitherto proved fruitless. His; . é ‘ 
plenipotentiaries at the London conference will continue tu advocate | 
and support the rights of the nation. 

All my efforts have been directed to ward off the evils that were I 
ly to fail upon the kingdom, and which we now experience ; but as 
means I made use of have not produced a favourable result, I find [ 
ceived myself in the choice of them. 

“The motives which influenced me were of the purest nature, bu 
now hope to prove to you, sword im hand, that the blood of the house 
Nassau yet flows ia my veins, and that no sacrifice shall be too great 
me to secure the independence of our native land, for which our ences 
tors so often successful, contending against superior numbers. : 

(Signed) WILLIAM, Prince of ORANGI 

“ Head Quarters, Breda, Aug. 1.” \ 

(‘The despatch of Gov. Chasse, relative to the re-commencement of a dernier resort must throw himself into the arms of the war party 
hostilities, was received by King Leopold at Liege on as ~ August. which will demand to be led 
An account of Jeparture of the King from Liege and oi his arrivals 
pr, mesa ras by the pe ot the London Herald, | ©Y*'Y ——s = Europe Which raises the standard of insurrection. But 
under date of Brussels the 3d—received by express. The following are the present King of France is not the man to be a leader in such a 
extracts from it:—] ., |, cause, and therefore he cannot long retain the favour of the French 

His Majesty having read the despatch, immediately called a Council people 
of such Ministers and Generals as were with him; fortunate!y General hy BS 
de Failley, the Minister of War, was amongst them. After a delibera- | he bead of the popular party, and march with the revolution, that his 

tion of about half an hour, couriers and ordinances were sent off to the | crown would be struck from his head--the consummation of the pre 
different fortresses for all the troops that could possibly a ~ diction seems to be approaching with | 

rch to the frontiers. All the officers and men who had furloughs a > de ; 
pee also ordered to join their regiments. Se was alee decided thet bie} ; pov approaching hostilities in the Netherlands will be a — pro- 
Majesty should return without delay to Brussels, and horses w ere or vocation to French intervention, and multitudes of Liberals will flock 
dered tor eight o'clock; at which hour his Majesty left Liege, with the tothe Belgic standard the moment Chasse « pens the fire of the cita 
Minister of War, in his carriage. 
itis impose todeseibe the sensation the ews crested at Lite | ea ofthe Dutch to conquer thels opponcate with such assistance, we 
than at his entry. deem highly problematical. The army of the Hollanders, nevertheless 

It appears the Dutch have already commenced hostilities and have | is reported (vu be well disciplined and appointed, and to count ww 
taken three villages on the frontiers of Flanders. 

This morning ali the artillery which by possibility could be collected B ‘ ; Rees |. 
in this city and the surrounding towns were sent off to Antwerp. ut other and more important considerations are conuected with this 

All the infantry, a great portion of the Civic Guard, and the Chasteler | War Is the menacing attitude now assumed by Holland sanctioned or 
Chasseurs had also left for the same place. z abetted by Russia or Prussia? If so, the peace of Europe is at an end 

The consternation of the inhabitants of Antwerp is dreadful; they are for Enel 
flying in all directions, and the poor are removing their little furniture " 
andclothing. They proceed as far out of town as possible. newly erected throne of Leopold at the risk of all opposition trom the 

The King entered Brussels at half past four this morning. His suite | northern powers. The position assumed by Holland is certainly inex- 
did not arrive till half past ten, for want of horses. Imediately on their | plicable; it seems improbabie that her course is approved by Russia 
arrival, a Cabinet Council was held, and afterwards a Council of War. | Prussia, aud Austria, becs t! have be ties to the maninine 
His Majesty is expected to leave tor Antwerp every instant. I shall fol- | eT a oe See save Deen ie tes (o the arrangement 
low him, and forward to you, by express, all the proceedings of the | which his Dutch Majesty complains—the ministers of those powers 
army. 

It is expected the Dutch will immediately attack Venloo, as they have 
raised their campat Reyen, and moved in that direction. Upwards oi |. a ‘i 
900 carriages were employed for the purpose j Ciples Equally improbable does it appear, that Holland shoald set the 

General de Tabor, and M. Charles Rogier, have issued proclamations world at nought, and madly Qy in the face of every nation in Lurope 
to the troops and inhabitants in Antwerp. 

It was reported on the Exchange that the advanced guard of the Dutch 
army were already in the Belgian territory, and acteally on the Fau 
bourg de Borgerbout. 5 g the case then leads to another conclusion, which, we own, is not without 

The funds at Antwerp, although not quoted, have dreadfully fallen | its objections, namely, that the great powers have determing 

The inhabitants of Brussels are very warm in the cause of their new 
King, and should his Majesty be advised to issue a proclamation, calling 





The important intelligence by the arrival at Boston will be found in 
another column. | 








| The liberal doctrines of Europe appear irresistible ; already bas the 
Ministry of Casimir Perier, which was considered so firm, given way 
and its lragments are now floating to the sea of political oblivion. The 
cabinet, forming under Count Mole, being the mere shadow of its prede 


cessor, must speedily be extinguished since the substance has already 





passed uway. Soult is the only efficient person on whom the Ki 1 can 
count for active support, and evea that great soldier's name will seon 


be powerless if not joined by more popular men. Louis Philippe as 


forth on a crusade of liberty in favour ol 


It has been repeatedly said that if he did not place himself at 


1asty strides 


dei upon Antwerpt, or a Dutch regiment crosses the frontier. ‘The ebili 


men; the Belgic force is 60,000 


and and France will abide by the Protocols and sustain the 


signed all the Protocols, including that which designated the boundary, 


and they cannot, surely, thus sanction the violation of their own prin 


when a British fleet alone would be sufficient to crush ber, and a French 


army sufiicient to overrun ber ina single fortnight. This examination of 


i notto 
interfere, but permit the two parties, Holland and Belgium, to fight the 
on the people to assist him, I feel satisficd that men, women, and children, ; 
would rise en masse. spilling of a litte blood might cause them to listen to reason, when all 
Dover, Aug. 3, 5 o’clock.--There is a messenger just landed from Ca- | friendly persuasion would fail. 
’ g er J yt 
lais, from Brussels: he brings over with him news that there bas been 
some fighting with the Dutch and Belgic troops, near Ghent; and since | 
his arrival the Ostend steam buat has arrived, confirming the event: |‘ hides 
there have been some lives lost on both sides. ing throughout the north of Europe, and its course is more divergent 
‘Two messengers arrived last night at the Foreign Office, with des- | than heretofore. 
patches from Brussels. 


matter out theniselves~—it would certainly be the wisest Course, as th 


The news from Poland is contradictory, but no fresh event of impor 


tance hastuken place. The Cholera Murbus, we lament to say, is extend 


The Reform Bill is stillin Committee, Schedule C. being under 


‘ mp Ar trampy , An consideration. 
CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN FRANCE. , 
Paris, Aug. 2, Four o’clock. We areextremely reluctant to insert the letter from Colombia which 
The actual defeat of the Ministers in the Chamber of Deputies yesterday will | appears to day, because it reflects upon avother journal, and because we 
have prepared you for the resignation of M. Cassimir Perier, and the dissolution 
of his Ministry. 
: divisions of yesterday left no doubt on the step which M. Perier wou 
pak Swens 2 Feat tase fly ape see re le the character of Bolivar, obliges us to do so as @ matter of sell detence 
take. He had not disguised his sentiments. He made the election of a President | *” , - 
of the ¢ nber of Deputies, the test by which to ascertain the prineiples and | General Bolivar being now no more, and his fame having been preserved, 
character of the new Chamber, and he did not dissemble bis determination to re- | whieh was the main object we had in view, we were content to allow 
ure in case of an unfavourable issue of the experiment. He is believed to have | Colombiato work out her own destiny without molestation 
tendered his resignation immediately after the scrutiny, which ended in the elec-) — "Phe critique on the new tragedy of Waldimar, by an American, to 
tion of Mi. Garod de I’ Ain. , he | which we have given insertion, is trom the pen of a literary gentleman 
At six o’clock yesterday evening he tendered his resignation by letter. He has bs nite. wh jeem é te ize of th biect. 
not been (1 am assured) atthe Palais Royal since, although repeatedly sent for by in this city, Whom we deem a compete nt judge o re subtec 


thought we had dove with Colombian affairs; but the conduct of that 








his colleagues to ateend the Council, which sat unul midnight under the Presiden- If the public be not absolutely tired of reading essays on Lord Byron, 
cy of the King. we entreat a perusal of the article on the preceding page trom the last 
It was reported this forenoon that, notwithstanding M. Perier had retired, and | Edinburgh Review. The portion we have extracted to day, relates to 
that although most of his colleagues were | repared to follow him, he clung to the | Lord Byron personally; next week we intend to copy that part which 
hope of erecting himself into “a power behind the Throne,” and has recotme | treats of hi ot The article has the additional recommendation of 
mended that Baron Mole should be President of the New Ministry, and that MM. | _ ats Of his poetry ; be arlicte Shee a sme th rot mo 
Merilhou and Humann should form part of it. Ihave, however, this moment re= | being the production of the eloquent and masterly pen of Mr. Thomas 
ceived from one of the highest quarters the following list of the New Ministry :— | Macauley, whose speech on the Reform Bill was recently the subject of 
MM. Soult, President of the Council and Minister of War; Mosbourg, Minis- | so much eulogy. on 
ter for Foreign Affairs ; D. Argout, Minister of the Interior and Commerce D | No. XXV of Harpers’ Family Library is just published: it consist 
Rigny, Minist. oa marine . nal P rs re ance ; Vatesmenil, Munis- | of “ Festivals, Games, and Amuseme nts, ancient and modern.” by Ho 
——— { 5 ree ae Ale ~ tt ~ vw od it w be perceived that ratio & mith. An appenais by Mr. Woodworth of this city, is added 
there is as yet no disposition at the Palais Royal to change measures, with the | deseribing the Games, Amusements, &¢ known and practised in thi 
partial change of men. A ministry composed of the above mate rials could not ex- | country This work forms an agreeable varie ty, to the many ex ellent 
istfor a week. Ihave heard other names mentioned (those of Marshal Clause!, 


s ; works of the library already published 
MM. Bignon, Berenger, &c.); but with the single exception of Clausel, there ’ : 























voul n the ne abinet a ctio out ¢ ference. | to tl ‘ mare 
would appear in the new cabinet a distincti n wi 10 tadi ren 1 Miss Huches. whose excellence is fast winning upon the town, took 
present moment, to k ep the cote gauche entirely out of view, seems policy ol A 5 — . > 
the Palais Poyal, for the name of no individual of what may be termed the liberal | the part of Mandane !ast night in Arne’s fine opera of Artaxerse: Mr 
party is mentioned. A ministry of a milk-and-water quality may be dressed up, Jones was Abaces, Mrs. Wallack Artabanes, and Mrs. Sharp Artaxerres 
but it would not be able to maintam itself in power The beautiful and favourite song Away, away to the mountain’ 
The dissolution of the Perter Cabinet in t! ikelihood that uluuma yy r pre brow,” sung with so much applause by the fair vocalist, we have inserted 
| ¢ hig t a & Thrahhers » “a . tr ; 
perly speaking, _— a few <days - I win 5 me gau Mints b in this day's} per a des Se 
must be installed, with a consequently incre yroba ) Na the per- ; ia reee 
spective, produced naturally upc ie funds to-day an unfavourable effect. There COLOMBIA. 
as, however, little probability an ultra Mi ry will be found. Even if there Bocota. July 15. 1831 
were, the re ts not the shadow of possibility that any man would be ,or couid bes To the Editor of the Albion 
a if fhee wt ul ot be as an 1 " "wt St have pr led m : . . . 
lected tor ice ho w ild a x! any v ‘ p ede The order of things which was again established by the rest ation 
um since the revolution, to maintain pea and ¢ y with Great Britain. or rho ; a 2 
The election of the wo V Pres of the Chamber of Depu- | Of the party to power opposed to Bolivar, and the consequent over- 
¢ Y ion } ty idents of the she ef | \ 
s came on this day ber of Deputies. By the eubjor t you w throw of Urdaneta, still bears heavily upon us; but we reconcile ou 
erceive tt Ex. fate, M. Dupin, has been elect ! {| selves to itin the hope that matters will by and bry weara brighter as 
M. Salverte, an I liberal candidate, was next the list, but mot hav- | pect, Webhave been solong turn with intestine feugs, that we would 
absolute ma Vs TM -- is a us mom AIng pace cheerfully submit to any government rather than encounter further anar 
! . . t hy in ti ré i rte = } j 
ve ee _— - , 175 »-. |chy. Youknowthat Lalways said Caycedo was a patriot, but unfortu 
mber of Deputies present 13; absolute ma ty Dupin, ‘ A. De- 40 : a : 
essert 136: Salverte 149: O Barot 128: Schone 40: Etic >: Vatis- | nately ruled by wicked and designing men, whose object was, not the 
menil 6: icy 4: Bignor : Ival } liberty of Colombia, but the advancement of their personal aggrandise 
P. S.—The following is another version of the Ministerial affair, on wuch | ment For myself, I am willing he should make one more trial of go- 
rely :— verning, and will cheerfully support him in the administration of the 
e : " 1 the , nict met d de re the me 4 i 
At on: ck th day, ! ate Min y and livered to the Kin }- lawe for that purpos This ist feeling which is now, perhaps, gene 
masse, their resignations They were a | at the er f an lience 25 wd I 
. TT ‘ ' th _ raily entertained 
minutes. —The new Ministry are not na i to me by i va . : ; 
—he only added in a private note that they would be nger (centre But w by, with all ¢ eference, let m ask co you suppress the frequent 
rouche, or mode.ate) schoo This rs not at nt remonstrances of your friends from this quarter against the New York 
1 have time only to add that every mstant the mos we ex Daily Advertiser, a paper so fraught with malice aad mischief to our coun- 
¢, ’ eon er ¢ in ‘ ‘ ma on + : 
from Polan« Even had the Mims as try That Journal seems to be t humble tool of persons bere wh« 
Po FE: roy" r, ot , , | Seek to degrade some of the most distinguished patriots of Colombia— 
y Evening.—Up g has been fina 
determined respecting the chenns { Ministry consequent up e vote of yester- | 't Was the constant reviler and persecutor of Bolivar to the dav of his 
t ig ng n juent upon th - ; 
day, but the retirement of M Casimur Perier. He complains of perfidy among death, and keenly did he feel it« cruel and hard-hearted injustice. I 
certain classes of his promised supporters in the Chamber of Deputies, wt 


trust, now that its favourites ere again in power, its indignation will be 


when they came to act by secret ballot, deserted him, and he in consequence in- | anpeased, and that it will cease to give publicity to slanders and false 


stantly determined yesterday evening to tender his resignation to the Ring. A!! | hoods from this country 
the t cepuon of Marsha! So > the me deter ’ . 
po 0 oy dee tnees cy os Ae aw . ¢ 2 a —— | To you, the Journal of Commerce, and other papers, we owe a debt of 
ination, but his - YP Sec “ 3 ion of Ui tep. ‘ . 4 
At 12’ o'clock this ! Palais Royal, when the gratitude for your unhought efforts in the cause of truth and justice. It 








1 day. the C cil asse 


resignation of M. Casimir Perier being persevered in, the King, attended by all | is to you and those other papers, that we, who fought in the great war) 


the Ministers, except the Minister of Justice, proceeded to canvass the formation | of the revolution ander the illustrious Bolivar, feel so much is due for 
“s now Minsiry, cs the advice of the a yp er ad od | preserving the name “of that great man from obloquy and derision. 1 
{ 4 amazingly ¢ ncully to anlicipale e e ect on e pub ic min of any ° beseech y " 4 , 
ministration formed under the auspices of Count Mole. The funds of course f you never to forget his dying exclamation, after having uttered 
this day, influenced by the great uncertainty of public events, have declined consi- | & fervent prayer forthe happiness and union of his beloved country— 
derably.—Paris Correspondent of a Morning paper +" By oneupics have trampled upon my heart !"’ e ° . ° , 


has shown a confidence in his own powers 


| to WARBIEL 
t 


AMERICAN DRAMA.—WALDIMAR. 

American writers have not been alone, in their hitherto unsuccessful 
attempts to produce a modern drawa that should combine ali the requi- 
sites of tragedy. Numerous plays have been written and performed in 
Engiand and the sister kingdom, during the last quarter of a century 
and yet but very few of the number have kepteven a vominal posse sion 
of the stage. Not one, within our recollection. written during that pe- 
riod, has been permitted to claim the rank ac corded to the writings of 
those * mighty masters of the lyre" —the elder dramatists 

It has been well remarked, that the production of a perfect tradgedy 
requires a mind imbued with the very highest order of genius:— 7 

“A reaching spririt, with its grasp of thought 
; O'er-inastering natarc's deepest mysteries.’ 
Even the eqn ees Of surpassing powers of intellect, cultivated and 
refined by the severest discipline of study, were inadequate t e 
without a perfect knowledge of a!| the springs which pars n dyes 
characte; 

The great error of modern writers, in this branch of Vit rature 
to have had its origin in the cesire to produce one stikingly effective 
character, rather than to create a perfect drama. Thisisto be acc ounted 
for in the change which had taken place in the relative position oecu- 
pied by author and actor from the times of Sh ikspeare and Moassinger, 
down to those of Otway and his contemporaries, the * starring system’ 
was unknown, or at least little encouraged Different grades of talent 
and of influence existed then, as now, in matters of the stage. but vo ac 
tor had acquired the right or the power to be exclusive The benefits of 


' 
among the old plays are many in 


, become 


the former state of things are obvious: 


. ! a Tl . nf i 
| Which the prominent points of character, and the et rring incidents of the 


piece, are divided among two or more of the dramatis personne In 
support al this assertion 


nay be instanced the tragedies of Othello, Ju 
lias Ceasar, King Jobn, The Orphan, Fair Penitent, Venice Preserved 
wndthe Fatal Dowry. Others might doubtless be adduced to verify the 
remark, but they do pot occur to us in making this hasty netice ater 
vriters have found that aniess one prominent el : 


chaeweter was lotroduced 
nto their productions, and the interest of the minve pertsrendered whol 
ly subservient to that of the principal personage, but little | robability 
existed of their plays being acted at all. ‘To those whose w ritings w ere 
a sort ol subsistence, who 


all others To those 
who wrote without a view to emolument, who wors! ipped the Muse as 
aglorious privilege, and who soucht to write their names upon the im 
perishable records of fume~even to those high spirits a desire to be 
heard, as well as read, was natural, and to this fee ling must be ascribed 
the fact, (bat so many powerful minds have been inluenced by the pre 
vailing fashion of the time ; 
Inthese remarks we must not be understood as de tracting from the 
merit of many modern dramatic writers, of whom Britain may justly be 
proud. Her titerature has been enriched. ina this departmer t, by Matu 
‘in, Byron. Baillie, Proctor, Sotheby, Shiell and Mitford. | 
successful plays are only considered 
some favoured actor Notwitstanding 
poetry which abound in the pages of the 


Coined their minds lor their daily ! 
This consideration must have been peramount to 


ut their most 
as the medium of exhibition for 
the passages of high and stirring 
writers we have named, no one 


of them, as a dramatic author, has attained? i that nroud eminence—that 


truly classical ground—where giant minds have stamped their everiasting 
impress. This braoch of the subject under notice grows as we proceed, 
and we are admoni hed by our limite t | its further discussion atthe 
present time 

We have been ledto make these 
drawntoa production of uperi merit, written by a gentleman of this 
cily, and which, having passed the ordeal of the 


remarks by having our attention 


Green Room," isin 
preparation for pertormance at the Park Theatre 


Fewer in number, but equally unsuccessful with Furepean aspirants 


have been the attempts made in this country to produce # good tragedy 
The like causes have ledto the same results, and the progress of im 
provement in dramatic literature is far behind the advance which Ame 

rica has made in the other walks of polite letter The author of Waldi 

mar has shown himself to be aware of the difficulties encountered by 
preceding writers, and to which we have heretofore alladed in these re 

marks, in the mecessity they have felt themselves under, of fashion ng 
their creations te suit the « apricious notions of particular actors He 
a confidence which deserves 
to be commended—in confining bimself to the acknowledged unities of 
the drama. Ee has strengthened bis characters, and 
terest of hiss 


of his plot 


wrought up the in 
enes, with an ¢ pecial reference to the proper denouement 


Our synopsis of this play must be brief 


Waldimear, the principal ehar 
acter, or hero of the piece 


isn distinguished general under Theodosius 
the Great, and during the action of the play is Governor of Macedonia 


journal, in continuing to publish letters. which upbraid us for protecting | The stern vindictiveness of his character, the di position to tyranise over 


and oppress the subjects of his sovereign, Lad rendered his adménistra- 


tion unpopul ir withthe peor le Ile is ey ported by his se Idiers agninst 
the citizens—disavows and contemns the authority of the senate—and 
proceeds to the « xtremity of ordering a laughter of the inhabitants 
The character of Waldimar throughout these exciting scenes is strongly 
drawn, and the interest admirably sustained He is opposed in his mad 
iidier. This charneter is like- 
wise exceedingly well delineated. The latter personage is a suitor of 
Hersilia, the daughter of Waldimer. The undes plot, connected with 
the story of their loves is well maintained, and 
with the principal action of the drama. There i 


career by Claudius, a brave and popular 


is skilfully interwoven 
a rough old soldier, of the 
Clytus school, called Rufus, and “a gay bold-faced villain” by the name 
of Martian, both having intimate ¢ onnexi mewith they rogress of the plot, 


and both strongly marked characters. To each of the personages named, 





ed a tull ehare in the business of the play, but in the 
characters of Waldimar, and Hersilia. he has shown | 


Several of the scenes between the father 


the author has award 
is rreatest power 
and daughter are wrought up 
to apitch of surpassing interest In short, the peculiar characteristics of 
this trage ly, are a plot where natural events are allowed to occ urinna 
natural way—a succession of interesting ine idents I tending direc tly 
and progressive ly to the denouement—and the whole told in unaffected 
language, occasionally exhibiting fine burets of poetry 

The play of Waldimar has not been written solely with a view to ef 
fecton the stage. The author hae prepared himeelf to enter the lists 
with those who write to be read He mav well felicitate himeell upon a 
prodacti« n which will give bim an enviv 
writers 


ble rank among American 


The principal character in this tragedy will be represented by Mr 
Charlies J. Kean We are pleased with the allotment of the part It is 
he 


the first opportunity which has been afforded to Mr. Kean, since his ar 





rival among us, of appearing in an original character; and the occasion 
will, we doubt not, be the means of adding to his well earned celebrity 
We take our le f the subject with our best wishes to the author of 
Waldimar tor the success of his tragedy 

\ 





or HOBART’S LIBRARY The subscribers will sell at auction, on 
riday and Satur , Octo 





rthe 7th and ®th, the extensive and very valua- 

ble Liabrar f tingumabed Prelate The Library is rich in theology, ecele 
riastical and genera! history, moral and phymcal philosoply, ancient and modern 
classics, Loge rvith ame hace collection of esteemed works of general lite- 
rafure, 

The « slog ue preparing, and will be ready about the 22d of thie month 

( rgym ‘ Were resiGing al acietance can have acatalogue torwarded to 
hem, t pPpiying to the au er { by letter, port-paid--will be attended to. 

a, { ed States Gazette, Philade pram, te Boston ( ourter, Boston ; 
the Natior J 4 tr, Wastangton City; the Montreal G i7etle, Montreal, 
Canada, ' neertthe above twice a week until the 7th of Octoher, and forward 
their bills to the auctioneers for payment PEARSON & GURLEY, 


Sept. 17 tJ 169 Broadway, New-Vork. 
( totton Factory for sale The subscribers wiches to sell the Fayette factory, 
im which they wil! give a great bargain and liberal! credit fora large part of the 
purchase money. There are|20 acres of land under cultivation, and 125 in heavy 
tunber: there are ten throstles and three mules, (about 1800 epindies) all in com- 
plete order: ten power looms, some for twilled work, some for plain, with all the 
necessary apparatus for carrying om the same. Also, some machinery for card 
ing aod spinning wool, with Dye-house, and all the necessary vate and kettles; « 
first-raie machine #hop, with all the baths and tools necessary, and a blackemith- 
|shop. There # a comfortable dwelling for the manager or proprietor, and plenty 
| of substantial brick houses for the labourers in and about the factory ; there is no 
better watered place in the country, and it is very healthy, The power used is « 
steam engine, that mover the whole machinery, and can drive « great deal mere, 
if put op. It is estuated about two miles north west of this place. Cotton can be 
ought to the factory from New-Orleans or Natches for a cont per Ib., and in a 

situauon where + of white hands can be got at low wage®. For termes, 
, BRAND, $ Co., or at New-York, © Mosers. MACGRE 
DARLING, oy (Aug. 27-6 & 
Leasagton (Ky.) 19 July, 183). 
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Where the deer are wildly bounding; 
To the hunter's bugle sounding. 
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AWAY, AWAY, TO THE MOUNTAIN’S BROW. 
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